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WITH A WILD PLUNGE THE HORSES WERE OFF, TEARING ALONG LIEE MAD THINGS, SWIFT AS LIGHTNING, 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. Teal, 





| worthy more than the mere passing, half-Impa- | 


tient glance that Woolfrey Austin cast around, 
SR a 

eu, Ww iy a low zepa- 
rated the orvamental ds from che well- 
, picturesque, yet uncultivated part called 
the bone poem Ca we {te luxuriant growth of 


many tree 
on the slight rail that ercircled o 
ly covered with dock leaves and green 
climbed over the stones 
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He was an eminently handsome young man. 
Anyone and everyone must have allowed that ; 
at least, had they taken the trouble to lock av 
him as he lounged with negligent grace on the 
pond-rall, the broad glare of the morning light 
fall on his face, showing off its clear-cut features, 
dark eyss, olive skin, and mobile mouth. 

Perhaps the lips were a trifle thin, only just a 
trifle, and the eyes a little too near the ncee and 
ehifty In expression for absolute perfection; and 
a close observer might have thought the line be- 
ee the brows and the slightly dilated nostril« 

of the handsome nose indications of temper and 


selfishness, 
saitheie tan tee aoe bserver wou!d 
ve these he gen of 
“the fae 


| folk would only see the oval contour of 


the graceful of the small head, with ite 


shape 
| masa of clustering allky black curls and 


rings, 

ca oom pag exquisite colour of the dark- 
Then bie lithe, 
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and hie whole appearance arietocratic and re- 
fined.’ 


He was dressed with studied care, even ab that 
early hour, every detail of Wis attire being in 
good taste—well cut and well made, 

He shifted hie povition after a few minutes, 
when the spasmodic hops and kicks of a particu- 

ceased to amuse him, and, shadin; 


the house, mutteriog,— 

“Will she never come ! Has she forgotten!” 

As he spoke.a. white clad figure etepped 
from the long French window of the dining- 
room, and came swiftly over the lawn tow: 
him—a figure full of 20 much dainty grace and 
youthful beauty that ih was no wonder the 
almost surly expression that had somewhat dis- 
figured his dark face left 1b, passing away as 8 
cloud does that obscures the sun for a second, 
leaving nothiag but brilliance behind, thata smile 
played round the fisxible jips and a glad light 
leapt to the sombre eyes, as he went forward to 
meet the girl for whose coming he was walting 
that balmy spring morning. 

“So you have come ab last!” he said, the 
mmile despaning as he took the outstretched 
hands in bis, 

*'Yes, But why ‘at Isat’? Am late! Did 
you think I would vob geomet” she queried, 
lifting her eyes questioningly to his. 

“You are lstea little, Dahiok, I bave been 
welling some time—at least, it has sppeared long 
to mei” 

** Tb fs only now. atriking the hour you named 
for our meeting,’ she in excuse, as the 
stable clock boomed ont the hour, sounding 
with startling distinctness. ia the quied of, the 


moruing. 

“Iknow, I. was Impatient to see.yon, A 
so the time seemed long,” pressing the hand he 
still held tenderly, ‘‘ aud then I thopghb you 


ayes “rag ‘ 
. you ? y’” again questioning more 
bc Nie con ps be orbe ete words, 

é ought t forget, and——” 

** Woolfrey 1 ghe interrupted, a world of 
gentle reproach in her soft, musical tones, 

‘*Or oversieep yourself. It fs such an early 
hour to have asked you te mess me ab,” 

“Ie ft likely that I should oversleep myze!! 7” 
she demanded, just a touch of Indiguatlon in 
her voice, ‘and this your last morning here?” 

“No, not likely.| Poasibie ; not probable,” 

“No, indeed it fs not probable. Would you 
do {b ff I were going away ?"” 

** Moat certainly not!” 

‘Then I am surprised you wonld think such a 
thing of me,” and Ellis Winton drew her hand 
from his clasp, with a liftle gesture of annoy- 
ance. 

" Forgive mo!” he cried, penitentiy trying 
to recapture the fugitive digits, just because he 
liked to feel the warm fiogers lying in his palm, 
aud alzo because he knew for many a long day 
he would not feel their soft clinging clasp. “TI 
did not méan to vex you.” 

** Bat you have done ao.” 

* And—you won’t forgive me?'’. He stopped 
as he spoke, and looked under the brim of the 
heavily-plumed whites hat she wore, ab the pouted 
pa and downeast eyes, their long lashes resting 


‘ na dark Mue on the peach-like cheek, fair, fresh, 


beautifal as a child's; 

Sbe..oniy. averted. her head in a. burt 
fashion. 

* Hillis! my lash day, nay, myJdast few hours,” 
he whispered, hig iips close to her delicate ear, 
"Be merciful, forgive me ; I did nob mean to 
offend you. Believe me, it was my anxlety to 
sse you here alone, away from prying eyes, that 
made me-fancy you might forget. I ought to 
have known beiter, and in fature I shall. Only 
this once pardon me.” 

She could not resies bis pleading, and with a 
soft smile, that rippled over her lovely fase like 
& gleam of. suniight, she turned, and pat her 
littie hands In hie; and as he clasped them they 
looked like snowflakes Im contrast. to his olive, 


dark hued ckin. t 
“‘Tam forgiven, Taken back into favour?” 


** Ves » 


\ We ave friends)” 





coraing wi 


“ OF Spuree.” 
** You sre quite eure?” 
” aite.” 


“Toat is ail right. Now we will go for our 
stroll through the Wilderness,” and drawing 
band through his arm they went on to the 

luxuriand desert, where the 
cool to. feet, and. the shadow.olf 
heir lay through oho ae x 
: . t parts, w 
Resse) ong emg pow omar gy old 


ont } forest trees—-oaks and elms, and lites ond pives, 


rches, and 
thelr green sapiens Wades, whens the sun cast 
chequered patches on the emerald eward, and 
the air was scented with many sweet odour, 
ang rang with the sweet notes of many feathered 
warblers ; and the bushy-tailed squirrels peeped 
at them from a safe vantage ground amid the 
u branches ; and the timid rabbits fled away 
the thick uo: at the sound of their 
footfall, and the pigeons cooed monotonously, end 
the Insects hummed and , and the Ww 
wrens twittered. 
The wood was alive apd merry with sound, but 
the hearts of the two young people were heavy 
and sad ; for sooti—-too sodn, alas | to please them 
—they would have to part,. One to 


** Day after day, with ever restless f 
Tread pew paihe;” 8 


the other to 


“You will be free, remember,” he said, 
&@ pause that had been full of aubtie delight. 
“And you too,” she rejoined, - quickly, 
“Should you change towards me there will be 
to restrain your fancy, to hold you back, 
You, tod, will be free.” 
“Eehall not value my freedom,” he smiled, 
_ Jightly.....“ I. would, te ot wage bo you by 
the clcasst, the nearest, ~the dearest 


tles, ; 

‘* We muab.wait for that,” she replied, zently, 

“* How shail I wait }”” he queried, Beipetlentte 
“I want you now.” 

* Ah! continue to want-me,” she cried, sud. 
denly, a look of anguish crossing her isco. "} 
could not hear to lose you now, to give yon up. 
to another woman,” ~ 

“There fe no fear of that,” he returned, con- 

“ You would change as soon, or sooner 


“Ah! I could not,” she ezalaimed ; " you are 


“Sweetheart!” he mu 
* Aud you will be true to me, darling, 
even if It is years before I am euccessful and can 
claim for my own ?”’ he asked, pressing the 


he held tender! 
‘Mee you mak, doar Wooltrey 1". sho 


“ Make new foctprints down one quiet, crumbling ays 


street, 
At war with all its bush and with her destiny.” | tug 


"Not many hours more,” she said, ab ‘ast, 
j after a long. silence, 


Boon you will have 


ea,” he sighed, “I wish you were 

me,” he went on, ‘How heppy I 

should be then. The years that Joom so dull and 

— before me now would hold nothing save 
.) ” » 


**You must omybe pam 
bravely strugg +4 
threatened to overpower her. Only, Hille was 
plucky, and @etermined not to to the 
grief that consumed her. 

“ Bive-years is a long time.to lock forward 
to,” 

os You will find it a short time to look back 


ar return,” she said, 
ber. emot 


“T hope tt may be so, and that it will pass 
quickly,’ he answered, mocdily. ‘If only I 
could have remained in the old country!” 

“That is not possible, fs is 7” 

“No, my guardian has made that all clear— 
did go long » Into the Indian Civil he meant 
me to go, and he has carried oub his plan.” 

* And fairly well, Woolfrey, you must allow.” 

" Yes, but only fairly well. He ties me down, 
and four hundred s-year fe Mttle enough out 
thers. I cou!dn’t marry on it,” he grambied. 

“We. must walt,” she eald, with assumed 
cheerfulness, which she was for from feeling. 

‘*I am nob contenh to walt,” he objected ; 
“and then I am not even to bind ycu by an 
actual evgagement, the Restor: and» Gerard 
Levison say, which is absurd, I shali not feel 
as though you really belonged. to me ff I leave 
you free.” 

Tam not free;-dear Woolfrey,’”shecried, 
looking at him with endless love in her soft eyes. 
‘*} sm yours now and al " 

** My dearest,” he exclaimed, throwing his arm 


round her; “then if you are mine really, one’ 


kise—you have never given me one,” . 
She raised her face, aud his Ups sought, hers, 
in a clinging, passionate caress, i9 


For the firat time love sot itm neal on those. 
trembled in: his em-} 


pure, sweet lips, and she 
brace, as they stood 
clasped fu each other's » ¥ 
pasa they f 

mm % separa 

joy and biles, one that 

ber dying day, 

fo:get—the rare 


thie glel who bad given him the fret fruite of ber | sh 


innocent heart, pi Pe 


“An if for ever, 

: lor ever, fare thee well.” 

j A coup. of hours later, when Ellis sat bsbind 
the aflver urn, manipulating the breakfast cups, 
her lover on her right hand, her father, the 
venerable old ye of sccm Be fs «ere 
her, she 2 i few traces @ agitating 
momenta she bed spent with Woolfrey in the 
Wilderness. 


Her father’s were not very keen in any 
one respect, 


sight physically was bad, and 
mentally also. : 
He was not the kind of man $e. notice things 


lute death to them. : 
e, 1b comforts them, poor souls, 

, with hie weak, aweet amile, ‘ And 

matter? It will be all one acentary 

whether they have what they like or not, 

; some time or other, you 


had given..something proving 
the recipient, and been expos 
the medical man and others 
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Oaly st a critical time, juat when she had reached 

her sixth 

having lost ber husband in India, 
that she 


at Brocklehurst Vicarage, and he gladiy caught 
at the offer, and soon she was established there 
as mistress ; and being of a disposition equally 
amiable as her brother's, only firm and - 
mined as well, she soon tened crooked 
things, and msde matters go smoothly at the 
Vicarage. 

Ellis became fondly attached to ber aunt, 
under whose judicious care she grew up into a 
singularly sweet-tempered, truthful, steady, 
straightforward girl, incapable of falsehood, 
meanness, or any petty action. She gave promise 
of maturing. into “a noble woman, nobly 
planned” ; and no one was prouder of her than 
the good soul who had traloed the budding, 
tender mind te such perfection. 

Io all hie trialeand difficulties Mr, Winton 


After ten yeare of close companionship, 
when Woolfrey had reached hie twenty-second 
gear, and Ellis her seventeenth, 1t was no wonder 
when Gerard Levisch, the former's 
succeeded 


Woolfrey spoke ont Ja the fulness of his feelings 
to the girl he: loved, and tried his best to persuade 
her to m him there and then, and go to 
India with 

This, however, she would not do, as her 
father, urged on by the counsels of bis sister, 
declined to give 


hear ofan actual engagement between the two, 
tor he knew Eilis’s “ face was her fortune,” and 
— Sake tecahy toe a Hp seen little of 

v] w his own mind, and 
might meet with another face ‘neath 


Tusa he-eooled down somewhat, indulging In 
only oceastonal fits of grumbling, and graclously 
consenting to listen to her glowing plans for the 
future—plane which she sketched ont with a 
beart full of hope 


i 
ay } 

ite! 
Zs cet 
tee 


sz 
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“ Auother cup of eoffee, Woolfrey 1” 


Ellis’s voice trembled jast a little as she asked 
the question and held owt her hand for her 
s cup, winking away a tear that gemmed 
her and which she would not have had 
seen for the world, 
"No, thanks.” 
" "You'd better, my boy,” chimed {In the 


éctor, 

“I'm neither hungry nor thirsty,’ returned 
the young man, a suspicion of self-pity in his 
tones. 

* You will be, long before you reach London.” 

“ft hardly think eo, under existing circum- 
stances,” and he cast a langulehing look ab the 
lady of =o love, whereat she blushed rosily and 


y. 

* Jast the reason why you should ‘ victual the 
gatrison well,’” ineisted the elder and more 
practical man, “Now ancther cup and one more 
alice,” and sufting\the actlow to the word he 
carved a greatelice off the sirloin before bim, 
and put it on Woolfrey’s plate, as he reluctantly 
passed his cup to Ellis. 

He wanted to make an froprestion on her—an 
indelible impression, which should last the whole 
term of his absence. He wanted her to re- 
member him pale and downcsst, sentimentally 
disincline@to talk, or to eat, or to drink ; and 
how could he make this impression while the 
rs old man cut him hoge and unromantic- 
ooking slices of beef, aud wanted to ply him 
with cups of coffee? He felt unreasonably 
angry, and looked exceedingly sulky, a fact which 
did not escape Mrs, Bertram’s keen eye as she 
entered the breakfast-room, and she wondered 
to herself, for the hundredth time, whether this 

young man waa like the pobter’s 
vessel, fair without only, and within a mass of 

selfishness, and conceit, She gave no 
siga of her thoughts, only saying brightly, after 
the usual morning greetiog,— 


og 
“Well, Woolfrey, is-everythiog ready for your 
weparture 


? » 

“ Yes, everything, aunt,” he answered, with a 
dolorous sigh, z 

He always called her “aunt,” though she was 
really no relation of his; only, having heard Fills 
do it from an early age, he had insensibly fallen 
into the same way. 

he 5 are eure you haven't forgotten any- 


* Phat is all right. And how do you feel now 
@ long journey that lies before 


“T feel that I would much rather nob under- 
take fo”--with another glance at the pale giri 
heading the table. 

“Oh! you won’t regret having undertaken ft 
six months hence, I aw perfectly certain.” 

“ And I am not at all so certain about ft,” be 


you will ht in being there when 
you get a little used to it, aud the change will be 


consequence your ekin, 


f natural 
til It looks like yellow, wrinkled parchment. 


iver, and destroys his constita- 
tion generally ; and, worst of all, makes him 
bald,” raouing his fingers caressingly through his 


locks, 
«Tee not rable 1 he 
t is not declared, angrily. 
"Oh, yes, ft fe!” she replied, with the utmost 
“ You'are not goiug to teach me what 
tbe climate of India does to the constitution, 
are you? You seem to forget thai I spent twen 
there. Now, is my skin yellow ?’ a 
years » Now, ie my , 
“No,” be acknowled because he conld 
nob do anything ele; Mrs. Bertram’s cuticle 
being white, amdoth, and comely as a young 


, 
" Have you ever heard ms complain of my 
“De look 
as constitution was 
eae se 
“ Certainly not !’’ he admitted. 


: 
i 


- 





“Very well, then. I ama living example, and 
plainly show that the climate of Indla does not 
have a bad and ruinous effect on all people, It 
is not so much the climate, my dear boy (he 
winced at that, hating to be called ‘a boy’), that 
upseta peeple, but the way they live, and the 
amount of brandy pawnee that they consume in 
the course of the four-and-twenty bours—no? to 
mention ale—and other spirituous drinks.” 

**Naturally, people require a good deal ta 
drink fo such trying heat as they have to en- 
counter there.” 

“TI quite allow that, but there are eoveral 
thinge they can take besides stimulants, Lime 
julce, lemonade, sherbet, soda water ; and follow 
my advice, Woolfrey, an? have a big bow! of tea 
set aside after breakfast, and feed ligh*!y, and 
teke that, and not brandy. We glways did ft, 
and you see neither my ekin nor balr suffered in 
the climate,” aud she touched the glocsy, brown 
braids, slightly flecked with allver, that crowned 


er age head, 

“To is not a bad idea,” he remarked, con 
dascendingly. 

** You will find It a very good ons!” laughed 
Mra. Bertram ; “and mind you write and tell me 
how it anawers. I shall expect to hear directly 
or Indirectly from you very often,” 

"He is going to write by every mall, are you 
not, Woolfrey?” queried Ellis, 

“ Yés, by every mail,” he repeated, 

“That ts right,” approved the elder lady 
cordially. 

"J shall think a week cr ten days quite long 
enough to be without hearing from you,” said 
the younger one monrnfaily. 

*€ And I, too, with rogard to ‘your letters,” he 
sald in low tones meant only for her ears, “* You 
must write very often, Eliis,” 

“I will, you may be eure,” she responded 
eagerly, “I shall never fall to anewer your 
letters; you wiil write to me soon after you are 
of board ¢” 

** At once,” he declared warmly, 

“T wish I was going to see you on board,” 
she ‘said, sorrowfully, as they stood by the 
window when he was ready to start, his rug on 
his arm, hie Gladetone in the dog-cart that stood 
at the Vicarage door. 

“So do E Only it would be such a long 
journey for you.” 

“Yes, and for dad, He isn’t equal to much 
fatigue now.” 

“No, of course not. Still aunt might have 
brought you.” 

This somewhat bitterly. 

“ She thought it better not, and perhaps she 
is right,” rejoined the girl, staunch to the Ine» 
to those her instioct told her ehe ought to rever- 
ence and obey. 

“JT don’t think so, I should have had you 
with me four-and-twenty hours longer, Now 
ib must be good-bye;” and with a sudden 
passionate gesture he drew ber to him, and 
encircling her with his arms, kissed again and 
again the fresh, sweet face upraised to his 
own, 

“Good-bye!” One last kiss, and he was 
gone, the dog-cart tearing down the straight 
avenue of oaks and elms as fast as Joo, the 
spanking grey, could go. 

And as Ejlis watched the swiftly receding 
vehicle, the words of a cong her lover had given 
her rang fo her ears, avd filed her with fears 
aud grief, 4 foreboding of evil to coms In the 
future. 


* Falling leaf and fading tree, 
Lines of white on a eullen eas, 
wa rising On you and me. 
The swallows are making them ready fe fly, 
Wheeltog out on a windy eky. 
Good-bye, Summer—good-bye, good-bye | 


* Bash! a voice from the far away | 
* Listen and learn,’ it seem to sey ; 
All the to-morrows shall be ae to-day ! 
The oord ts frayed, the cruse is d'y, 
The Munk must break, and the lamp must dle 
Good-bye to hope—good-bse, goou- bys ! 


*) What are we waiting for, O my heart? 
Kias me straight on the brows, and part; 
Again, again—my heart, my beart | 

What are we waiting for, you and I? 
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CHAPTER III. 
a aoe to-day the pines’ low music moans 


weave their lyrics on the bills ! 
Paint on my hearing float the thousand blended 


tones 
sade ~ “hana and birds, whose song the distance 


Oxce Woolfrey Austin had started on his 
journey to the far East-—once he had left the 
qaiet rural charms of Brocklehurst Vicarage 
behind, and found himself launched forth as it 
were on the world’s sea—he was all anxiety to 
arrive at his journey’s end—to reach hls new 
home. He could not make half haste enough. 
Joe, though he trotted along at a great rate, he 
stigmatized s “slow coach,” and laid the whip 
rather unsparingly about bis fianks, till he went 
off at a wild gallop that took them to Brockle- 
burst Station a good twenty minutes before the 
train arrived. 

Here he fretted and famed, and abused the 
officials, and rated the company for ite slow- 
uees and unpunctuality, and conducted him- 
self altogether ia such a fashion that he drew 
down on himself a mild reproof from the 
Rector, 

Ga any other occasion {t would have been the 
reverse of mifid ; only, knowing that he should nob 
see his pupil for some years, and understanding 
something of the cause of his irritation—for he 
remembered that he had been young himeolf 
once, and that the impetuous biood 
so tamultuously through his veins that he could 
iii brook restraint or contradiction — he only 
spoke mildly and gently, and Woolfrey curbed 
his spay fet best he could until he had ssid 
sdieu to his old master and was {n a carri by 

meelf, Then the restlessness and im 
oubagaio. He tossed his things here and 

ried every seat in the carriage, laid down 
at fall length, got up again almost at once, and 
a soothed his sorely-ruffied feelings with « 
wee 


if 


At any other time he might have enjoyed stady- 
ing the charming scenes through which he was 
paesing—for he was of an artiat, and 
bad a keen eye for pretty bite—and the budding» 
orchards, cowslip-covered fields, green meadows, 
pmmeaglig Bay = black cattle stood knee- 
deep ong grasses munching with 
evident satisfaction, and the little white lambe 
frisked gaily at their mother’s side, and the 
app'e-blossom shed {ts delicate petals around, 
and the almond tree breathed Ita perfume on the 
air, all made up a picture falr enough to please 
the most artistic eye, 

Then there were rustic villages, fall of an old- 
world sort of charm, and quaint country 
red-roofed mansions, and grey-turreted castles, 
backed by lofty dowas covered with young-leaved 
trees, by which the snorting engine with its train 
of carriages dashed, well worthy of a glance, but 
he did not care to give it, 

Never seemed a train so slow ! 

How they crawled ! 

How often they stopped | 

How comfortlese the compartments were ! 

Would they ever reach London |! 

x was Sore out of sorts ; and when he 
did reach great metropolis he was every bit 
ac anxious to leave it as he had been to get into 
it ; and he did not feel happy in his mind until 
he had been some days on board the P, and O, 
steamer which steadily ploughed her way across 
the waste of waters that lay between his old and 
kis new home, 

The thorough change in his mode of life, his 
new companions, all made a great difference to 
bim, and had an undoubtedly beneficial effect on 
him and hie spirita, and, it must be allowed, 
on his manners also; for after the first week he 
gave up leaning over the taffrail, and gazing 
down moodily at the green, glassy water, shun- 
ning all the other passengers on board, —e 
purposely very late for meals to avoid meeting 
talking a and keeptog himeelf studiously 
to himself. 

sie ask thi ant Weeks ep Bis beseres wah o 
terrific storm w they encountered, when it 
vlew great guns, and the waves roared and raced 
and leap after the vossel, reariug themselves 


like huge green mountains tipped with snow, on 
either side, threatening to overwhelm and engulf 
her every second, and striking her with such 
forcs that ehe shivered from stem to stern like a 
living thing In egony, and could hardly recover 
and right herself from the rapidity with which 
they struck her. me, 

It was an awful night, black as pitch, a thick, 
inky darkness that saflors hae and dread, ould as 
Christmas, » fine icy rain falling and adding mate- 
tally to the discomfort and wretchedness of those 
on deck, amongst whom was Woolfrey. 

He showed much coolness through those swful 
hours of peril and danger, and gave » helping 
hand willingly to make things tauc and safe. 

He also made himself extremely agreeable to 
the terrified women who were grouped in the 
cablo, shuddering, and praying, and weeping, 

Notably, he —_ _— extra An prepped a 
ve: tt th a swish—just a swish— 
iy Rpm ft ot fn her velns, who had been 
educated in England, and was going to join her 
father, » rich planter, in Central India, 
lovely eyes, 4 rich, dusky complexion, 
gractfal figure, and certainly Austin 
time pass quicker during those bright, 
sys that succeeded the storm, when he 
over the deck-chalr on which  » .©cnged 
with the grace of an Eastern, listening to her 
dulcet tones, or sang duets of a sentimental 
character with her, or pointed out any little 
defects In the sketches which she showed him 
with much pride, and which he praised im- 
moderately aud in such terms that her foolish 
young heart beat high with hopes that were 
fated, alae! never to bear frult, unless, indeed, 
ft was the fruit of the Dead Ses, which turns to 
ashes on the lips, 

And while he dallied with the octoroon he 
wrote long letters couched !n most endearing 
terms to Ellis, and told her life seemed a weari- 


cheer him, and sent them to Eogland on every 
available opportunity, and then went back to 
his flirtation with the newly-emancipated school- 
girl, who fisttered his overweening vanity by 


FEE 


fits 


thought to the the t-hearted girl 
away in Old England would feel did she ever cet 
the least inkling of his unworthy conduct, 


At Port Said they —_— =e or three 
passengers, ot & Captain Morris 
Clissold, a man aie than Woolfrey by ten years, 

‘et not looking more than five his —® fine, 
dashing fellow, with sunshiny blue 
eyes, and yellow hair, and moustache, He was 
back to join his regiment, stationed in the 

raa Presidency, having had leave to go to the 
death-bed of an intimate friend, whoce eyes be 
had closed, and whose funeral obsequies he had 


The two men struck up a sort of or 
but ft was chiefly on Woolfrey’s side. C) 
admired the hussar . There was a 
dash and polish about him, an air of distinction 
and refinement, that the younger man, though 
the handsomer, knew he lacked. 


did not take much trouble to hide; only the 
other's vanity prevented “his seeing, and taking 
the hint 1} was meant to convey, that his reom 
would be preferred to his company. 

‘Is ft long sinea you have been in Eogland 1” 
queried Woolfrey one evening, as they sat ou 
deck —— 

“* Twenty-five years,” returned the Oaptain, 
with the alight drawl he affected when talking 
to those he did not like, 

** So long as _ ” 

“Yes; my father’s regiment was ordered 
abroad, and in the old days, you know, troc 


ps 
were left at one place far than they are 
now. He got used to India, when the 100.h 
wore ordered home, he 


y managed to it an 
appointment on the Indian Staff Corps, and re- 





mained out there. My mother was quite agree- 
able to this arrangement, as she had no friends, 








or, to *peak more correctly, no relations {p 
Earope.” 

“ And was your father simflarly situated }” 

“No, He had several connections in Eng. 
land, and property as well ia the South.” 

“* T-wonder he cared to leave it)" 

" I was not much, and bis cousin, Mr. Winton, 
lives at the Vicarage, and looks after the estate 
and the Dower House,” 

“Mr. Winton!” exclaimed Woolfrey, in as. 
tonlshment, ‘Do you mean Mr. Winton, Rector 
of Brocklehurst §" 

** Yes, I do. Why do you ask?” demanded 
Ciissold, coldly. He hardly relished cross- 
questioning from a man whom he disliked, 

“ Because I spent ten years of my life there,” 
returned the other ; “ and because he is my best 
friend, and I shall never be able to repay all his 
kindness to me.” 

“ Ab, indeed! Then you are the pupil whom 
he casually mentioned some years back, in one 
of his infrequent letters to my father!” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ And how was it he didn’t make a clergyman 
of you, — you there?” asked Ciissold, 


"My guardian, Gerard Levison, had formed 
other plans for me.” 

“* And those plans are——} ” 

“ He wished me to go into the Indian Civil.” 

‘And you are on your way to take up your 
duties?” 

" Yes.” 

“You would rather have remained in Eng- 
land 1” hazarded the elder man, 

“Mauch rather. I did nob want to leave at 
all,” 

“I uee,” remarked the Captain, coming at 
once to the conclusion there must be a woman 
in the case. " And is the Rector’s family a large 
one? If I remember rightly, he hes only one 

Yeu, 1 daughter— Ellis.” 

6s, only one, a 

“Really! Indeed! And what is my cousin 
like ?” he fixed his blue eyes on Woolfrey’s face 
fn an Intent gaze as he asked this question. 

* She is lovely, simply lovely,” returned the 
young fellow, exthusiastically, 

“ Dark, or fair } ” 

** More dark than fair, beautiful brown eyes, 
peach- like complexion, good features, exquisite 


“That sounds rather like a lover's descrip- 
tion.” 





*¢ Voe,” 

“ Am I to congratalate you)” Morris Clissold 
aeked this question through his teeth, for he 
clenched them at the mere thought of any 


“ Of course you do not. Young folks often 
ehange their mind. What a man sdmires at 
twenty he despises at thirty, and soon.” 

“I shall never change as far as Ellis Is 

wy n't tall Y 

oa can’ ou may. 
“Tt fe not likely, I feel it to be impossible.” 
“I hope that you will not if she cares for 


you, 

“I think she does,” he replied, with more 
modesty than the other in his dislixe would have 
given him credit for. 

" you a photograph of my cousia! 

© Yes,” 

*' May I see it +” 


“Of course,” and Woolfrey palled out « case 


“aoe i on Ter jertion Ail they were 
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moments, handing the case back. 
lovely.” 

* T am glad you think so!” exclaimed Austin, 
“ Your opinion fs worth having. You are a good 
jadge. It sete » eort of hall-mark on my choice, 
And only fancy,” he went on, glibly; ‘* having 
to leave = to come out to this beastly 
hot place 

* Hard lines, perhaps, Only there {s plenty of 
amusement to be found out here, plenty of game 
to stalk, big game, worth pursuing, for those who 
like , 


“She fs very 


5 

“ But the heat. I can never do anything but 

lounge about in hot weather, I know I shail get 
up in @ year or two.” 

You will get used to it after a time, and you 
can always ged leave if you are fll, and go up to 
one of the Hill stations for a refresher, The Hill 
sociesy would just suit you, I should think,” and, 
with # little sarcastic laugh, the hussar tossed 
away the end of hie cigar, and went down to his 
cablu, for they were near the end of thelr jouraey, 
and expected to land on the morrow, 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ My life is where the summer's fiercest beam 
Burns hot across the river and the plain.” 


Ix s marvellously short space of tims Woolfrey 
became accustomed to his new life, and all the 
strange sounds and sights about him. To tell 
the truth, ft jast sulted bis indolent nature. 

The work was light, and the servants many, 
and so he god on in a fashion—a fashion, it is true, 
that hardly pleased his chiefs—-and did not pre- 

ore them to recommend him for promotion, 
So at the end of nearly five years he was only 
getting a trifls more than he started with, 
and was no nearer being able to marry Ellis than 
when he left Eagland, Thatdid not trouble him 
as much as Ib used, 

He still cared for her, only time and absence 
ws dulled and checked his feelloge some- 


t. 

He did not write so often—sometimes only 
once in the month ; and when he did write, his 
— were shorter, and not so full of endearing 

erms, 

Still, he had not forgotten her—far from It ; 
and her sweet, girlish, impulsive effusions gave 
him a pleasure nothing else did, or could. 

Had she-come out to him he would have 
wedded her gladly, and have struggled on the 
way he could, for he had debts, and not 
_ light ones either. 

He was extravagant in all his ideas and ways, 
and then he was fond of cards, and between the 
two he came to grief in a monetary way ; and at 

e of his 


g 


of 
done ail that he deemed necessary, prepared to 
as much as he possibly cov)d. 
succeeded in this endeavour beyond his 
He had letters of 
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whilst orange trees, palms, dates, and cocoanut 
trees lent thelr charm ; and flowering shrubs, 
ferns, lilies, jeswamine, oleanders, and other 
gorgeous blooms made the place brilliant. From 
marble basins jets of silver water were thrown 
high in theair, and fell back again with a musical 
patter ; queer temples and summer-houses were 
dotted here and there, and at the fa: ther end of 
the garden a rapid stream rushed down in wind- 
ne fashion, like a silver ribbor, to the foot of the 


Tt wasa charming place ; and Mre. Charmian 
wae @ delightful woman, There was no nonsense 
about her, according to Austin’s way of thinking ; 
and, indeed, the had all that freedom of manner 
that generally characterises those European 
women who permanently at a Hill station. 
She was fond of male society, much preferred it 
to that of her own sex, and could indulge her 
fancy, as ehe was rich,and bad no one’s taste to 
consuld save her own. 

Her table was perfectly appointed ; her dinners 
well-known and appreciated by the many ¢ fiicers 
who paseed their Jeave there, and sovght health 
and strength amid the cooling and bracing Hill 
breezes. Then she had several horses always at 
the disposal of any perticular pet friend, and 
Austin very soon blossomed into that, and be- 
came ami de la maison, sauntering {n and out of 
the palace for all the world as though it was hie 
own ; ordering the servants about like a master, 
and having any horse that he wished for saddled 
and bridled, and brought to him at any hour of 
the day or night that he thought fit. The 
jemindah hated him, the kitnijhar threatened to 
leave, end the pulla felt he would like to kill 
bim ; while the native women attendants nodded 
and amiled, and said amongst themselves that 
mem sahib had forgobten the old master, dead 
little more than a year, and meant scon to fill 
his place, 

Perhaps this was so, Perhaps Ida Oharmian, 
married before she was twenty to a man old 
enough to be her father, thought now, at thirty, 
being free and independent, she would gratify 
her love of beautiful things, and wed this band- 
some young Eoglichman, whose face had made 
such a lasting impression on her impressionable 
heart—taste of love and fondness, instead of 
Indifference and cold respect, It made her aigh 
again to wander through her besutiful grounds 
beside this dark-eyed Adonie, who cerbainly had 
a knack of making very pretty speeches, and say- 
{og very pleasant things—things that she liked 
to hear, and that she did her best to make him 
Tepead at every meeting ; and these meetings 
were not few and far between. -Quite on the 
contrary. It had become a habit with him to 
turn into the Rsjeh’s Palace, as her place was 
called, in the cool of the early morning, and for 
the two to stroll about the grounds under the 
shade of the dates and palme, where the sun’s 
1ays were tempered to a delicious heat ; and the 
murmur of the fountains, the uinss of 
rich colouring, and 
orioles, and other gay-plumaged birds, made up 
a delicious whole, and a fitting spot for lover's 
nothings and tender speeches to be murmured. 

It was no uncommon for W. Austin 
to remain the whole day with her, dine at ber 
splendidly-appointed table, and then go for a 
drive, or more frequently—for she was a splendid 
horseworman—for a ride in ber company, Of 

course talked ; of course he was com- 
promising her, even In the free-and-easy life of 
the Hille ; equally, of course, he was too weak 
and selfish to break off a connection which was a 
disgrace to him, as he was the plighted husband 
of another. 


It was rather more than pleasant to him, 
short of money, to have 
could possibly want for the 
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memory of the past. He might well have ex- 
claimed with the lotus-eaters :-— 


" How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-ehut cyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a balf dream!” 


for he was beginning to feel as those who had 
eaten of the fruit of the lotus-tree, and to for- 
get friends and home, and to lose all desire to 
return to his native country, only tc wish to live 
in idleness in this bie lotus-land, “ the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot.” 

Not that he could ever quite forget Ellis, She 
was really the sole and only love of hislife. He 
could never care for any other as he had done-— 
nay, as he did—for her, Only she was poor, and 
so was he ; and he was hampered with debte and 
difficulties. 

All his creditors would be down on him with 
horrible promptness and rapidity if he made a 
poor marriage ; and he would have to renounce 
no end of pleasure and luxuries. 

With Ida it would be quite different. Ib would 
be all gain, There would be no crumpled rose- 
leaf in the Sybaritieh church, She would give 
him all; come to him with both handa full ; 
shower benefits that he wou!d not be at all above 
receiving. 

He would be a sort of king out there fo the 
East, and have to wife a woman in the prime 
of her beauty—amiable, faecinating, easily man 
aged, and, above all, terribly in love with him, 
ready to throw herself and her fortune into his 
arms at the first sign. 

Ib is true she might not have been quite eo 
ready had she known the true state of the cars, 
and that he bad a betrothed bride in England. 
Oaly she didn’t know ft, and that made ail the 


C8, 

He had not told her, He lacked the eouroge 
te. Once he made up his mind to gather the 
golden fruit cffered for his plucking, It didn’t 
much matter—he — 

Ellis wae far away in old England. Ida would 
never be likely to hear of or see her, and " where 
ignorance is bliss, etc.,” of what use to trouble 
her sbout ft; and so, with love for one woman 
on his lips, and for another deep down in hie 
false heart, with untruth and unfalth, foresworn 
as he was, he set about his wooing of the indigo 
planter’s comely, rich widow, the glamour of 
whoss gold had made him false to his early love 
eae rene tender girl he had left in Hng- 


Mrs. Charmian was delighted abt the increase 
of warmth in his manner, and reciprocated it in 
like fashion. 

Her life seemed full of a rare charm, “a Nght 
that ne’er shone on land or sea.” She could nod 
be half-gratefol nor half-tender enough to this 
man, who by ingrained cowardice was deceiving 
her so bitterly. 

She thought he loved her—thought he meant 
all he breathed in her ear ; and she listened with 
such delight to words of fondness from her first 
real lover—for she had never actually cared forany 
other man—and waited with what patience she 
could for that question to be put which should 
decide the whole happiness of her fature life, 

As he dallied with Ida, ho her hand and 
looking fnto her blue eyes, all un would : ise 
between them—the fair face and dusky orbs of the 
girl he was wronging ; and like a flash of light- 
ning his manner would grow cold, and his tones 
indifferent to the woman whom he meant to 
marry, all unloved though she was, just for the 
sake of her golden guineas, that rivalled in colour 
her beautiful luxurient hair, but than which they 
were not half so bright. 

With all a woman’s keenness when in love, 
abe noticed these sudden changes in his manner, 


in 
lay in her power, every 
matter 
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Sang Woolfrey, one morning, as he and Mrs, 
OCharmian sauntered under the shade of the 
broad palm leaves, watching the green and red 
parrots, and the blue jays as they wheeled and 
circled {fn the alr, the sun flashing ‘on thelr: gay 


p.umagea, - 

“ Why do you so often hum that?” she asked, 
with jaet a touch of jealousy in her tomes, as 
ahe looked at him with 9 searching glance, and it 
ey - wonder she asked, for {0 was always on 

ils Ups. 


“ Why do I hum ib!” he repeated, witha little 
embarrassed laugh. Because it is a protty alr, 
aod beryl words,” 

" Aud is there co memory attached.go fb that 
makes you care for it?” 
_ **Momory! what memory should there te?” 
he asked, lightly, pressing the hand that rested on 
bis arm. 

‘*T hardly know,” she returned, “ Ocly you 
so often sing it that I thought ib must bring 
eo to you a pleasant reminiscence of your pasd 


“Tosre are no- pleasant reminiscences in my 
past life,” he declared, telilng the lie with cool, 
wunblushing effrontery, ‘I have only lived since 
I came bo India, before that I simply existed.” 

"Ab { that is what you tell ms !” she erled, 

** Aod that is what I mean,” he said, tenderly. 

" How can I belfeve you!” she queationed, 

' “ Because you know I could not tell you any- 
thing save the truth,” he responded, in his most 
lover-like tones, and with a glance from his dark 
eyes that set her foolish heart beating at a 
tremendous rate. 

. And ahe was satisfied. It is so easy for a man 
to eatisfy @ woman who loves him, who wants to 
have her soruples and doubts eet at reat, her 
fears Iald ; and she was painfally aoxious to 
think, to belleve that he was hers alone, that 
yo shared his heart and affection with none 
other, 

How could she tell that he did long “for 
wings to beat on the summer air” and bear him 
to the land where Eilis was} She knew nothing 
of that episode, did not dream he could be false, 
and so she dreamed on in her fool’s paradise, and 
was happy. 

That night, as they s9t in the verandah wateh- 
ing the silvery light of the Eastern moon, as it 
shed its wonderful glamour around, he felt that 
the time had come when hs must “ par it to the 
touch to win or lose fv all,” thab ne could no 
longer dally, She was becom{ag jealous, % Biving 
way to suspicions, andso be leant forward, an 
laying his on the bare, white, jewelled arm, 
said, softly,— 

“Tdal” 

** Yes,” she said, turning with a half-start from 
the contemplation of the silvered beantifal 

ens, 

“ Do you know that my leave expires shortly, 
and that I must go—must leave you?” 

“Leave me!” she exclaimed, every vestige of 
colour fading from her fair face. 

** Yea ; duty—necessity |’ 

*** "golfrey, is thore—-the—the necesalty ?”’ she 
falters, brokenly. * Muast—you—go t” 

“ Unfortunately, yes,” he returned, with a 
sigh, “I have nothing but my salery,” with an 
air of great candour, “and so dare nob offend 
my chiefs by bsiog absend one day after my leave 
expires." 

** Conld—-eould you not—get something, eh— 
to do nob quite so far away?” she suggested, 
regarding him, tenderly. 

“I wish I could,” he replied, mournfully, 
“Only these times it fs nearly impossible to get 
anything to do, that fa anything worth having,” 

** How I shall hate leaving you ; how antes i 
I shall feel!” he added, quickly, with a glance 
of well-slaulated passion, 

“Then why go?” she murmured, softly, with 
drooplog eyes and flushed cheeks, laying a hand 
timidly on his arm with a careasing geatare. 





ee what do you mean?” he whispered, |. 


" May I hope?’ seizing ber hand, © 


OTe she whispered, yielding wher boss ta 


the arm that was stealing round 

“Bat, Ida,I ams poor wretch. I have nothing 
to offer In exchange for all your wealth,” 

* What matter?” she answered; “I have 
enough for both,” and he took her in his embrace, 
and sealed the compact with a kiss, 

Alas, for poor Ellis! No tims was losb before 
the — took place. B th were eager that 
ib should be consummated, though from widely 
different reasons; and as money is a patent 
magic, things were soon got in readiness, and those 
twain were made one, 

Ida was hsppy for a brief while, and then slowly 
and surely she began to realise that har husband 
did notcare forher, He was cool and indifferent, 
omftting all those tender Hitle courtesies, those 
nameless attections that a man who really loves 
his wife never omits, simply betauss it is a 
constant pleasure to perform them. 

Even when her child. came it seemed to draw 
them no nearer, and she had hoped so much from 
it, when she found his affection waning and cool- 
ing. . Bata chasm yawned between them that 
nothing could bridge, » nameless something that 
kept them apart, 

But ber greatest grief, perhaps, lay in the fact 
that he did not care for her child. He was a 
charming, blue eyed little fellow, with a pearly 
skin and rosebud mouth ; yet he might have been 
as ugly as a Calmuck Tartar, or a South Sea 
Islander for all his father cared. To him he was 
only a nuisance and an encumbrance, He never 
took the slightest notice of him, paeslog him over 
with the coldest indifference, 

Even when the Ilttle fellow began to toddile, 
and would patter across with his baby feeb, and 
lay @ ting hand on his knee, he would thrusd it 
aside roughly, and In euch a fashion, showing dis- 
like so plainly, that the poor mother's heart would 
bleed with bitter, silent sorrow. 

No wonder that she drocped and pined in the 


“midat of her gorgeous home ; no wonder that she 


lost her spirits and ber looks, and became dull 
and listless, fiaully Praag to overpowering 
grief a few months after the death of the little 
one, who died suddenly of a fever. 


‘In this dim world of clouding cares 
We rarely know, till 'wildered eyes 
S2e white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares,’ 


It wae so with Woolfrey, 

After Ida was dead he realised what a noble 
generous woman she had been, what an “angel 
unawares.” By her will she lefé al! to him—her 
palace; her jewels, her morey, Srill he, hardly 
grateful to her 'y, even waited with secant 
patience till the year of his widowerhood was up, 
and then set sail for Eogland, eager to lay his 
wealth at the feet of the git] he had loved so 
dearly; and wronged so bitterly, 





CHAPTER V. 


© The sun was setting in the west, 
Amid the deep-hued purple clouds.” 


Anp what of Eills during all these long ten 
years that had elapsed since she eaw her lover } 

What of her? At first her heart was. full of 
{nnocent delight atthe many tender letters she 
recelved, aud which she read again and a ; 
and then little by little they grew les: 
frequent, and then suddenly ceased altogether. 

hen firet she realised that he did not mean 
to answer her piteouy appeals for “‘one line,” 
she felt as though her heart would break, os 
though she would die. She tried to hope against 
hope, Oalys year later, when she casually heard 
of his.marriags, hope fled, and with it happiness, 
and her falth in her fellow creatures, 

He bad robbed her of that, taken from her 
what made the sunshine of her life, Morally, he 
was her murderer, for she seemed for years after 
to distrust almost everyone, eave ber father and 
aunt, who strove to heal the bruleed heart, the 
wounded, deeply-loving soul. # 

They tried hard to rouse her to an interest In 
ordinary matters, and she performed all the 











gone out of her face and her life, a 

it showed sadly in the mournful eyes, set lips, and 

~ cheeks, wi her dusky-tressed head always 
ad s downward droop, @ thirsty flower 

*neath » hot sun. 

She would lie for hours on the great old- 
fashioned sofa in the drawing-room, looking with 
wistfal eyes at the spot where she had parted 
with her faithless lover, the expectant look even 
yet in the brown orbs that they had worn while 
she wearled out her heard watching and waltiog 
for news of the absent one, 

Clissold’s whole heart seemed to go out in a 
great wave of tenderness towards her av he looked 
at the lovely, pensive face ; and before he knew 
it, before he bad realised it, he was irretrievably 
in love with the girl Woolfrey Astin had cruelly 
jilted, 

It was half pain and half pleasure to bim this 
new. thing that came into his life, and yet he In- 
dulged in little hope of ever winning her, of ever 
calling her hia, 

Aunt Anne, who, wich her usual shrewdness, 
soon guessed how matters lay, encouraged him to 
speak of Ellis, and. soon he told her all he felt, 
and hoped, and feared. 

She cheered him with kindly advice and good 
counsel, telling Hint fo have patience, and by no 
means to glve way to despair. It might be long 
before the Rectur’s daughter learned to appreciate 
or retern his affection, only Mra, Bertram felt 
sure in the end she would, 

Mr, Winton gave a d ted and cordial sssent 
to Cilssold becoming a suitor for his child’s band, 
and so Morris set himself to work to lay siege to 
the citadel of her heart. 

He left the army and took up his abode at the 
Dower House, on his father’s estate, which was 
about & mile from the Vicarage, so that he could 
go over dally, feeling that he would havea better 
chanes {f E:lis saw often, ani became acous 
tomed to his presence. 

He strove his hardest to rouse her from her 
apathy, and every time he looked at the white 
face and wistful eyes, he felt a mighty wave of 
indignation and wrath sweep over him at the 

of the less raecal who had wrought 
so much mischief. ; 

Little by little he forged ahead, little by little 
she began to recover her spirite, while a happier 
ight shone in her eyes, and the rosy colour 
flickered sometimes to her cheek. 

UDaknown to herself she was learning to lean 
on him, to look to him for almovt everything, 
and at the end of two 2 she had not only re 
— herself entirely, but blossomed at +, 
simply grand woman, Her figure filled an 
a graceful, while on her face shone the light 


of a stead “RE 

She pall forget the man who for » while 
had blighted her young life—learned to look to 
another for 

Avd yet, though Mrs, Bertram sasured Morris 
tt he might est, SNS now win her for bis 
wite, he still hesitated. He was as things 
were, What ithe spoke and off her, lost 
even what he now possessed? He couldnot bear © 
think of ft, so he hesitated to put that 
question which be longed to; and there is n° 
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“ and gold, and dask and red, . 
The leaves are : 
And the clouds are on an amber eky, 
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" Good-bye to suramer | good-bye, ’ “bye |” 
haummed Eills, ss she gathered some Michaelmas 
dalsee, . 


“ Are you glad?” asked Morris. 
“Glad that summer fs over? Ob, no! I 


‘love the warmth ‘of amsbine and” glow «of 


“Not in my idea!” , 

” There ty shooting and hunting.” 

“Nob aunusemente for the female part of the 
community.” 

" Well, there is the nutting season before you.” 

* You j I like that) ‘I think it is delighofal to 
— the dim recesses of a wood, and gather 

mellow, ripened clusters |” 

" Yeas nob bad sport.” 

“E ie sport to you, Morris.” ; 

. Ph 4 You know I had a good deal of it in 
n 

"Did you ? ‘But, of course, you have often told 
we of allyour perilous adventures, Now, will 
you do something to please me!” clasping her 
bands round hie arm. 

* Of course I will, Anything ia the world!” 
looking down at her with endless love io his blue 
eyes. “* What is it 1” 

* Deive me over to Hurstwood. I want to see 
{i the nuts are getting on weil.” . 

“TL willif you wish. _Bat——” 

But me no buts |’ she interrupted, 

“ Topsy,” he went on calmly, " islamed ; and 
Jack won't run double with any other horre.’’ 

‘‘So mach thebetter, I want tosee how the 
Dew chestnuts go.” : 

‘I don’t think they are fres from vice, Ellis ; 
there is a strong of the devil in them.” . 
* So mueh the } we shall trot: along 
fice atylenot ate jog trod, ae Jack and: Topsy 

go,” " " ne, a " p 


vi enter pai ee berepited, 
“ You ‘will me!’ she urged. _ 

“ Since penn rt ie so much,” he agreed, 
reluctantly, and-much egainat his better judg- 


3 


| a the first road they came to, oniy he was not fn 


time. 

A buge white-crested wave rolled in, rushed 
up the beach, and flung a piece of wreckage 
almost at the feet of the powerful horses, 
©. With a wild they were off, tearing along 
like mad things, swift as lightning. 

Morris was cool, and he gave bub one glance to 
the woman at his side, who sat.as though turned 
eh ry vbing ound 

very ar wea s blur, as they. were 
whirled along, the keen salt alr cut thelr faces 
like a knife; the, phaeton swayed hither and 
thither, and oscillated so violently that every 
moment Ellis felt she would be thrown ont, On, 
on they tore, and then they bounded over a 
reat rock ; the carriage turned sideways, and 
beth were out. 

In a second Eilis was on her feet unhurt, In 
another ehe-wns at Clissold’s side, He lay 
stretched oud with ashen face, down which a 
dark red stream trickled from a wound in his 
“ Morris.\” she cried, '' my dear, are you 
hart ?” And then, receivit'g no anewer, she flang 
herself on her knees beside the prostrate form, 
and pillowing his head on her breast, kissing him 
pwsionately, and imploring him to look up and 
speak tober. .. 

Slowly his eyes, unclosed, slowly he lifted his 
eyes seeking hers, 

A Bilis," be, murmured, ' 

" Morria; my dearest! Ob!. tell me, are you 
much hart {” 

* Not — very — much — shaken. But — so 
glad!” 

Glad?” she questioned, 

"Yes, You--love—me?}.,.Ie—it—not—so {” 

"Yes, L love you better than my life,” she 
answered, firmly ; " for without you ib would be 


688. 

*'Then—stoop—and kies—me—wile |" 

And she bent down and kissed bim, and as 
their lips met he relapsed tanto unconsclousness, 

Cilesold, however, did not suffer much from 
the effects of the accldent,. The wound was only 
superficial, and be was soon. himself. again, 
Perhaps he was a0 happy, so anxious to harry on 
his marriage that he had not time to be fll. 

At any rate, he soon seb matters fn train for 
the wedding, and would hear of no delay. 

Ellie let him have his wag, and soffered herself 
to ba led. about from shop. to shop by Mrs. 
Bertram, who inelated on giving her her 
trousseau, 

Everyone was so expeditious that the day was 
fixed for the 31st October, and Morris waited 
eagerly for the date to arrive, 

he night before Ellis felt strangely restless, 
and towards the end of the afternoon atrelled 


gate leading to the Wilder- 
ness, She stood quite still and motionless, On 
one hand adiamond circlet; on. the 
other "s signet ring, 

She looked a perfect picture as she stood there, 
with her -beautiful- and lovely face, on 
which the setting sun shone ! 

Bars of rosy and golden cloud crossed the sky, 
growing gradually fainter, as the sun steered 

the west and the purple cloud-bed that 


, With a staré she turned, and feund herself face 
to face with—Woolfrey Austin: 
“You1" she sald, in clear, contemptuous 


Lee “oa, Hillis, I have come back,” he eaid, in oa 
shamefaced kind of way, holding out his hand, 
which she would not see. 

‘And where {s your wife? Have you brought 


F. 
E 


“ She is dead,” \he anewered, quietly. 

* And your son 1” 

" He ia dead also, Hills, I am alone,” he cried 
step nearer, and catching her hand, 

Lhave.come to.you bo ask you 

to forgive me my sin of ge ap egg go omg 


back.to your heart. Iam now,’ he went op, 





fingers from hfs clasp, “that you cffer me your 
firat wife’s money? I feel honoured.” 
we, ever loved her,” be said quickly, 

“Then you thould have done so,” she inter- 
rupted, 

“'T never cared for ahy woman save yourself.” 

** And yeb you jilted mo,” she retorted, with 
inex: ble bitterness, 

“Not willingly, Etlis, belleve me, ‘There were 
debts and difficulties I could not face, I saw no 
chance of claiming you for years and years, and 
ther — she came,and—fancled me, and so I ylelded 
to the temptation, and was false to you. Say you 
will forgive,say you will let me be as I was to you 
—your betrothed husband,” 

“YT am afraid I cannot oblige you,” she re- 
turned, coolly. 

“Elis, why not?” he seked, s strange paln 
creeping Into his heart. Had he come all this 
long way only to fod her pledged to another ? 
‘Was he to relinguish ali those resy plans for the 
future which he had eketched ont on his home-~ 
ward journey, “ Why not!” 

“ Because to-morrow I marry my cousin, Morris 
Oliseold—a neble, honourable man, whom I love 
with all my heart and coul and strength, and az 
I certainly never loved you ;” and with a gesture 
full of diedain she turned and left him ; and as 
she left thé sun set fn golden glory, amid ble 

le clouds, and Woolfrey knew that never 

wonld tt rise for him. His feet bad strayed 

from sunny paths, and while his life lasted? he 

knew that he must wander alone through paths 
that lay fn deepest shade ! 


[THE END. } 








AN OLD MAN’S LETTER... 


—2i— 


© On; I had rather be an old man’s darling than 
& young man’s slave !”’ 

The well-known eayivg fell from the pair of 
lips John Yorke though> tho prettiest in the 
world, and the colour in his face, which had been 
80 eloquent and eager while he talked to bright- 
eyed Ests Arnold, died out. 

He leaned back, with au ashy cash upon hip 
countenance, while Esta, not noticing, chatted 


on: 

“ One don’t want to be fo a hurry about marry- 
ing ; and if people are poor, they are better off 
single, I think!” 

The little beauty uttered the esge reniarks 
with an amusing vivacity and confidence. 

But John Yorke was not amused, He sat 
looking at the floor, secretly half-dazed, 

“T’'m not a bid romantic, bub mother saya I 
am! When I do marry, I mean to marry rich.” 

It strack her companion, through his deeper 
trouble, that he had never before heard Hota run 
on this way; but she was a little nervous—he 
could see that. 

He had come very near to asking her to be bis 
wife, Thither his impulses were all tending when 
Esta repeated the old saying: 

“I had rather be an old man’s darling than a 
young man’s slave!” 

The words struck him like a blow. He had 
dishelieved the rumour that wealthy Mr. Richard 
Golding was paying abteation to Esta Armoid ; 
but here.it coomed verified by the girl’s own 
li 
rie rose stifily, after a moment, Interrupting 
her : 

You must choose for yourself, Mics Hata, of 
course,” 

He did not see the dark bine eyes glance at 
him, wistful and troubled, for a eccond. He 
began to look for his hat, and she gave ib to him 
with the colour, running cub of her pretty 
cheeks, 

“ Come and see me egain when you have time,” 
she faltered, 

Thanks! But we are going to be very busy 
this month,” he returned, 

“ My echool closes in & fortnight, you know,” 
sald Esta. 





, He did not hear, He sald good evening twice, 
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To-night he opened and closed its lonely doors 
heavily. He did not need daylight to mark the 
contrast bebween its old-fashioned rooms and the 
elegant ones of the Oskham mansion across the 

It was Mr, Richard Go lding’s country-seat, 
The rich man came there every summer, with 
his old housekeeper und a fow relatives and guest, 
And last summer he had sent Esta roses from 
bis garden, and she had been seen in his luxurious 


carriage. 
Oh, John Yorke understood too well now! 
Esta had opportanity to become ‘'an old man’s 


He made a brave struggle. There was much 
to do, for it was planting time, and, with his 
secret hopes, he had laid large plans, and the 
fallow fields were already ploughed and waiting 
for the seed. 

He applied himself doggedly to labour; but 
an} with halt an eye could see that some- 

was wrong with the young fellow, and 
Mra. Nabby, his ancient retainer, had two very 
good eyes. 
“Lad! I'm tired living with a damb man,”' 
she muttered to herself. ‘“‘ Why, he don’t evea 
know when to have pancakes and hot grog for 


supper i 

Evidently, to her mind, John was very far 
gone in mental disturbance. 

** He don’t apeak more’n twice in twenty-four 
. hours; and he don’t know what he eats {” 

Several weeks of this ansatisfactory existence 
followed. John hopelessly wished never to see 
Esta Arnold again. He heard of the closing of 
her school, and of her departure to the neigh- 
bouring village of Fanedale in silences, 

His heart ached, but he believed he made no 
sigu. Nevertheless, the next morning Mrs. 
Nabby, after a mute scrutiny of his heavy 
eyes and unrefreshed countenance, blurted out,— 

** My Israel asked me f.ur times /” 

John looked up from his breakfast uncorapre- 
hending. Suddenly light broke on his mind. 
With a» half-sorrowfal laugh he rose from the 
= _ In . morment was gone. 

t old woman's meaning clung to him. 
He curied his lp at the thought of importuning 
& woman ; but the Idea clung and grew. 

Had he been too hasty, too easily discouraged 1 
Probably any girl was shy In such a serious 
matter, Andas he reflected aglow came into 
hts countenance and his step lightened. 

If be might still hope, he was the happiest 
fellow in existence! And though he yet hung 





back, the end of the week found him on his way 
to Fanedale. 

The cottage where Esta had lived with her 
mother was empty, and ‘*To Let” was on the 


door. 

For a moment he was stunned, then he turned 
to the little post-office as the most promising 
place for inquiry, 

“ Miss Esta Arncld—yes, she's gone. Gone to 
London—she an’ her mother. 


letter. Came this mornin’, 
port 16, Mice girl ; hope she'll li 
won’t have any trouble finding her.” 
He didn’t. Bat what troubled his 
depths was that the letter bore the G 
upon fte seal Mr. Richard Golding 
ancient coat-of-arms. He was 
® pretentious or showy man, bu 
for this token of an old baronetcy 
and John was familiar with ft, for it 
=—* bis carriage as well as on his enve 
opes. 
John examined it now with the greatest dis- 
taste, 
He could have thrown {i oub of the 
window with a good relish. He resisted 
temptation, however, and pub it back ia his 
t, 


Suddenly he saw in « seat before him the spare 
— and silky-white hair of Mr. Richard 
Go ° 

John’s lip curled. He was nob long behind his 
letter, that unpleasant old map, was he? 

Of course he was golng to see Esta, Well, 
he could have the first chance ; he would be in 
no hurry to seek her. One could spend a week 
in the City very pleasantly and profitably with- 
out courting an an’ girl 

Yet the next dey found him in the pleasant 
parlour in the house where Esta lodged. 

He must have been blind not to see the plea- 
aure in the girl's face at eight of him | 


familiar and sweet efter his lonely, tedious exile 
from {6 that he flung fear to the winds, and 
snatching the girl to breast, demanded that 
ehe should love him. Pp 

In short, in five minutes from his arrival, 


how 
happy you 
ree I? Well, why didn’s you ask me 


‘before | she retorted, mischlevously. 


Then John remembered the letter, which he 
had honestly quite forgotten. 

For a moment he struggled hard with him- 
self. Better girls than Esta had been won by 
wealth and position, even after they had given 
their hearts. 

Bat he drew the letter from his pocket and 
laid 1t on Esta’s lap. 

At that moment the door-bell rang, and Mr, 
Richard Golding was shown iato the room. 

Esta received him with the most gracefal cor- 
dality, and, to John Yorke’s surprive, Mr, 
Golding seemed very much pleased to see her. 

“Well, what ic the news, my dear Miss 
Esta?” eaid Me. Golding. 

Este had always a little spice of audacity In 
her bearing. 

‘* The latest news, sir, is that Iam engaged to 
be married. Allow me to present to you my 
future husband.” 

= old gentleman shook hands beamingly all 
round, 

“The best—the very best news!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Indeed, it is jest what I have been 
a for, O! course you have my letter, Miss 

stat” 

When the young lady explained that she bad 
not read it, Mr, Golding made them both sit 
dowa, and drew his close In front of 
them. 


Then he explained, 
He was about to make his will. He had no 


For a great he had been undecided what 
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it to be wondered at, then, that thelr youthfal 
ugliness soon becomes a hag-like hideousness | 
To produce sleep by the ald of machinery is 
among the neweat ideas, Sleep will sometimes 
result from fatigue of the eyes. Looking at tress 
or other objects as we rush in the train will 
frequently *‘send us off.” An nious gentle- 
man has produced a machine for purpose, It 
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MY SWEETHEART. 


10 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


How Gregor ever concealed his rage during the 
remainder of the evening, even be himself never 
knew. He turned on his heel, aud searching out 
the prettiest girl in the room, succeeded In 
securing an Introduction to her, and asked her 
iz with him. Miss Robyn was only too 
ted to consent, and straightway they were 
ing down the ballroom to the mystic rhythm 
entrancing dance-music. 

“*] see Thorpe has found another partner with 
amazing rapidity,” the count whispered to his 
companion. “I should say he is not so very 
grieved over the loss of his waltz with you, my 

weetheart,” 


8 

The girl looked. Yes, 1b was quite true. 
Gregor was -waltzing with the beautiful Miss 
Robyn, and she had heard him say, time and time 
again, that he was sure he could never enjoy a 


piqued that he had been 20 easily consoled. 

As the count led her back to her seat, he 
whispered in her ear : 

“ You must also accord me the next waltz, fair 


Paula, 
“I would die first!” retorted the gir), torning 
white to the very lips, while her eyes flashed fire, 
"I fancy you will think better of it when I 
come up to claim you for my partner.” 
“Do you wish to torture me!” she cried, 
sperately, under her breath, 
“IT wish ont to the public that you 
ms betrothed, {f you must bave 
dear,” he said, suavely. 
*1 shall the ball!” she declared, 
ently. 
Nob 


until we have another waltz,” he 


looked ioe rene uuu ba eyes and scorn- 

“Golgate t tily away from 

him no y, and crossing the 

where at talking i to 

Dawes she a little trembling hand 
MPuko me home, Gregor,” she sald 

me \ % huskily ; 

"Tam tired of the ball’ ae . 

thought you were g 2 delightful 

time,” he said, with iil-concealed bitterness in his 


“ I have, ob, such a headache!” she murmured, 


oer, «ddan hope opeogiog up ia hia heat 
request, a up fn his heart 
that she had not enjoyed the handsome French 
count’s society after all, and the cloud which 
darkened his horizon would have blown happily 
over but for one event which capped the climax 
of all his bitter jealouny. 

As Gregor handed Miss Dawes and Paula Into 
the carriage, taking his seat beside them, a face 
appeared at the open window of the 0; 
and it almost took his breath away as he saw that 
 Oahy the premen f tha dle 

presence e ® prevented him 
from fords out of the vehicle and pummelling 
the fellow for his amazing audacity, and he had 
to curb hie auger with an iron will as he listened 


to his : 

*Good-night, Mece Paula-~I—I beg your par- 
don—Mees Barton. I bid you au revoir.” 

" Good-night,” Paula answered, fn a voice 
scarcely audible. 
De sg bindu eye pisap-eigende 

carriage rolled away, saw the count 

standing motionless the 
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on the pavement, just where 
looking after the departing 


vehicle. 
Gregor determined that be would not show 
the iron of jea had entered his 








in his arms and —— kiss her lovel 

and rourmur those words of love so rtotin | re 
dear—to malden’s heart. But to-night, 
much to Paula’s greab wonderment, he did not 
avail himself of the opportunity thabd their re- 
turning #0 very early from the ball gave him, 

**No, I shall not run in for a few moments, 
thank you,” he eald, in response to Miss Dawes’s 
polite Invitation, “I will get home early to- 
night. I have a slight headache.” 

So, with a low bow, and but a moment’s clasp 
of Paula’s ibttle gloved hand, he left them In the 
vestibule and ran lightly down the steps. 

Paula entered the houce miserable enough, re- 
—s only monosyllables to Miss Dawes’s 
rem 


ar! 

“Gregor and I never parted in this way be- 
fore,”’ she sobbed, when she reached her own room 
and had securely fastened her door, barring ont 
even her maid, and she flang herself, face down- 
ward, on a rug before the fire, sobbing as though 
her heart would break. 

" My troubles are closing in around me,” she 
moaned, wildly wringing her litule white handa. 
" Pierce Dudley will drive me mad—yes, mad | 
I would kill myself before I would merry him— 
yes, kill myself—or—or—him! I wonder what 
Gregor would say or do, if he knew all, I dare 
not risk telling him ; {t would mean disgrace, 
rain, the loss of wealth, of love—of all that I 
have taken such a fatal risk to win !"’ 

She looked sround at all the trappings of 
wealth about her-—at the silks and jewels which 
night have purchased a king's ransom, which she 

but just flang off. 

She crept up to them and laid her lovely face 
against the shimmering satin folds and soft, per- 
famed laces, 

“Tt ts so eaey for rich girls to be beantifal,”’ 
she murmered; “they have everything to mabe 
them so, Now I am courted and flattered, de- 
scriptions of my tollettes are in every society paper, 
and paragraphs dwelling on my beauty; bud 
nobody ever thought of me as being more than 
ordinarily looking when I was only Paula 
Garstin, for my daily bread. No, no; 
the rich have more chance than the poor in every 
way to win happiness and love. I doubt if even 
Gregor Thorpe would ever have ssked me to 
marry bim if I were only a poor working-girl 
etill. 

“Bat how shall I live through the terror of 
knowing that my secret fs a accret no longer ; 
that It is the possession of Pierce Dudley, and 
that he holds it as a sword over my head to 
compel me to marry him? Ob! I love the 
wealth and all it brings me, bat, oh, I rue the 
day that I ever allowed myself to be persuaded 
into such a plot for a fortune!” 

As she crouched there, shivering on the rug, 
although there was a bright glowing fire {n the 
grate, the pearl and gold elock on the mantel 
slowly chimed the hour of eleven, and with ite 
chiming sounded simultaneously a faint, cantious 
tap on the door. 

** Come in,” sald Pauls, wondering why the 
girl had dared take {it upon herself to ask ad- 
mittance to the boudoir when she had not rung 
for her. 

The door swung slowly back, but instead of 
the petite French maid, s tall woman, completely 
enveloped In a long black cloak and heavy veil, 
stood on the threshold, 

Paula sprang to her feet with a low cry of 


" Who are you, and what do you want?” she 


yet. 

Hash!” whispered the woman, warnivgly ; 
** make no outery or you will ruin yourself and 
me.” 

As she spoke she threw back her vell, and 
Paula saw revealed before her the very person 
of — she had been thinking—Kate Ham- 
mond, 

“Hush!” she whispered again, holding up 
her hand with a gesture of warning. “You are 
fn tronble, and I have come to talk the situation 
over with you.” 

Paola threw herself, face downward, on the rug 
and commenced to sob bitterly again. 

“I wish to Heaven I had never listened to 
your mad scheme!” she cried. “I have never 
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known a moment free from the horrible torture 
that I was on the eve of being found oat. Oh, I 
Wrath wish i had never pea 3M sini 

ry yet it gave you we a : 
raight envy, and a handsume lover, I am told,” 
returned her companion, grimly. 

“Bat how q he would spurn moe if he 
knew all,” ‘aula, despairingly. “ You 
do not conalder that!” : 

Then it behoves you to never let him find 
you ont,” replied her companion, quickly. 

*©You do not seem to understand, and I 
thought you knew all!” moaned Paula. “My 
great sorrow Is thie: I must elther marry the 
man I hate, or he will betray ms—not only to 
Mr. B bub my lover as well, So I can see 
nothing bafore me but disaster, no matter which 
way [ look. I-—I thought this atation of life was 
s0—80 different from that other one in which I had 
lived that no human beipg would ever recognise 
me, And then, too, my mortal fos had lefi the 
country, and I—I never dreamed he would re- 
turn » 


“There are only two ways out of this affair, as 
I can eee it,” returned the woman, “and t 
are:.‘*to put him out of the way, or buy his 
eternal silence. Of course yon cannot manage 
the former way, which {s decidedly the surer 
and better, so latter course is the only oue 


open to you.” 

“ Bat he will nob be bought off. His object fs 
to marry me and gain all.” 

* Ah, ha; Isee!” exclaimed Mrs, Hammond, 
thoughtfally; adding: “That is worse than I 
even ¢ bt.” 

“You canhob wonder that I am driven almost 
wild over the matter!” she cried, with a fresh 
barat of sobs, ; 

“Tam as vitally Interested In this matter as 
yourself, my dear girl,” she eaid, hnskily, as she 
rose hastily from her seat and commenced Z 
nervously up and down, “If Mr, Barton finds 


out that ig not bia Mignon’s child, I too am 


loat. I not think what vengeance he would 
take against me, for.I was Mignon’e nurse. No, 
uo; the truth must never come to Nght!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


No one, to have seen Paula crouching there 
on the rug, looking fearfally up into the hard, 
grim face of the shabby woman before her, would 
have imagined she was the same’ girl who had 
been the bril'iant beauty of the ball but two short 
hours before, 

"I led you Into this, and I will find a way to 
extricate you from the snare fato which you have 
fallen, my dear,” she sald, hurriedly; “bat I 
must have time to think it out. Yes, I mast 
think ont some way to rid you effectually of 
Pierce Dudley’s presence. He is a most desperate 
young man. I have known him since he was a 
lad, and I never knew anything good of him,” 

The sudden chiming of the clock striking the 
midnight hour startled them, 

"T did not know ft was ao late,” whispered 
Kate Hammond, “ I¢ will be hard to make my 
way out of the house—t{t will be all closed up,” 

“How did you gafn admittance!” inquired 
Paula, knowing how strict were the orders to the 
edrvants about admitting strangers, , 

“T have known phe old housekeeper for long 
years, you know, and I came ostensibly for the 
purpose of seeing her. No one thought about 
accompanying me to the door when I took leave 
of ber, 60 instead of ing out I concealed my- 
self In the lower corridor and awaited an r- 
tunity to make my way to your room, feit 
intaltively that 19 must be the same one Miss 
Mignon used to have. 

“ The housekeeper had casually remarked that 
you had gone to a grand ball, so I expected to 
have to walt long hours when I took my place 
behind the marble Fora in the darkened corridor. 
To my great surprise, IT had not to walt, 
when I saw you glide past mein all the beaaty 
of your finery, the diamonds glistening like a 
river of fire around your white throat and lovely 
arms, Ithought: ‘How well she fits this grand 
life ; what @ pity ft would be to tear her frou {b, 
and make of a workiog-girl agafn.’” 





it nolselessly, and as uolselessly closing iv after 


It was nob until she had reached her room that 
the thought occurred to her whether or not she 
had securely fastened the front door. 

Bhe slept late the next ee despite all the 
anxiety that oy aac her mind a se = 
vious night an r uneasiness over t oc! 

main door, 
was sroused at length by her maid, who 
entered and waa pacing restlessly up and 
the room, pausing every now and then 
before the couch on which she lay. 
“What ts the matter, Annette?” she asked, 


sleepfly, 

* Ob, mies, I am.so glad you are awake at last. 
I have something terrible to tell you, miles,” 
began Annette, “and I hardly know how to say 


t. 

Trembling like an aspen leaf, Paula struggled 
up to weit posision, her face white as death. 

the blow she had so dreaded fallen at last ? 

Every nerve iu her body quivered, and her 
heart beat in great strangling throbs. 

‘' What is it, Annette?” she cried, hoarsely. 
“Tell me quickiy 1” 

‘There was a great robbery In this house last 
night, miss,” saswered the girl. ‘All your 
diamonds are goae, and—and master's Be a ns 
ee that were very important to him, 
The must have left the place by way of the 
front door, which was found standing wide open 
this morning, although Peters declares solemnly 
and emphatically that he closed and securely 
locked that door as usual last night. Master was 
awakened. the very first momeut the robbery was 

and that was quite early—and he 

shed Peters for the police at once, and 

now the house is fall of policemen and detectives 
makiog sn investigation.” 

All in an Instant Panla thought of Mrs. 
Hammond—how she had let her out of that front 
door, and the auxiety she had experlenced, when 
ebe returned to her room, as to whether she had 
fastened it or nob. 

Ah! bow thankfal she was that no one knew 
of Mrs. Hammond's midnight visit to her on the 
fatal night before | 

“They think they have a clue as to who did 
it,” Annette continued, in the same breath. “I 
heard them discussing {t in the servants’ ball. 
They all say it must have been the shabby woman 
who called on the housekeeper Jast night. She 
made the flimefest kind of an excuse to get in ; 
and when ehe did to see her, she had no 
business with her, ib was strange she should 
jast think of calling on her after something like 
eighteen or twenty years! Bat the most conclu- 
sive part Ie, none of the servants accompanied 
her to the door, for she declared she knew the 
place well enough to find her own way out and 
unlock the door, which, as you know, has a chain 
on it as well.” 

Paula could bear no more. The room s@smed 
to be whirling around her, and then to be plunged 
in sudden darkness, which the girl's 
volce sounded WA a pod . She gave a gasp 
® pitiful cry, and fell back on her piliow In s 
swoon, 

" Tae terrified maid summoned Miss Dawes in a 
urry. 

“The poor child’s nefves gave way, and no 
wonder, for the loss of her beautifal jewels was 
undoubtedly a shock to her. You sliould uot 
have told her the news, Annette, J could have 
broker her loss to her much better,” 

When she opened her eysé to consciousness 
egain she found the old banker sitting ansiously 
by her bedside. 

One glance into the face so anxiously bent over 
her, and she remembered all. 

pa,—did you—did you have her 
she asked, in a yolcs fairly quivering 


with terrot.” 
** No ; but I intend dolng so just as quickly as 





it can ‘be effected. Sach & reward for all the 
I 


money I bave paid that woman all these years is 
mc! ad ‘sabbea P la, Wildly, " d 

“Oh, grandpa,” au y on’ 
do tt, 1 beseech you” ; 


The old gentleman threw off her hand avg-ily. 

“You are beside ” he cried, testily, 
“ to make a remark of that kind. No doubt you 
feel great sympathy for her because she cared for 
you all those years ; but léb me tell you I am 
under no obligation to her for that ; she was well 
paid for ft. The obligation, if there fs any, 
should be on the other side,” 

“But Iam sure she is not the thief,” persisted 
Paula, In an agonized voice. 

“ And Iam equally sure, from the conslusive 
evidence gleaned thus far, that she is.” 

‘' I would be willing chevob diamonds and 
say nothing about them,” pleaded Paula, weeping 


hy . 

“You might be willing, because you do hot 
know the value of money ; bub I should not,” he 
returned, sternly, “ Those jewels represent just 
so much money—and no small sum, I can tell 
bon ; and In addition to these, my own valuables 

ve been taken, together with Important 
papers, and—and—the only ‘ 
of that alone 


of- your dear mother. The 
made me furious,” 

Paula had buried ber face in the pillow, 
sobbing as though her heart would break, declar- 
ing empha , Over and over agala, that Mrs. 
Hammond could never have done ft ; to. 
outburst the banker made no reply other thao 
* whether she did or not would soon be proved.” 

Left to horaelf Paula was a prey to the wildest 
emotions. Kuowingthe woman but slightly, she 
did not feel sure in her own mind whether she was 
innocent or guilty ; but it would never, never do 
for her to be arrested, for then, as sure.as fate, 
the whole would come to 

** What Idot What, InHeaven’s name, 
shallI do?” she cried, pacing the floor up and 
down, and wringing her hands wildly. 

4 of words she had read and shud- 
ee Fe ao ee Tear etn ta ho 

. Wrong soon or late, 
train biter woes which the must face and 
suffer, and there [a no path out of the 

“ There Is. one path,” she muttered, 
her little hands tightly over her beating heart, 
* and that ie the that leads to eternity ; and 
rather than face the results, if I find out discovery 
is inevitable, I shall take {t.” 

She shuddered to Imagine what they would do 
if they came suddenly into that house and found 
her dead, She bi wh blinding tears when 
she thought of her ‘agriet, She pictured to 
herself how Gregor would his arms about 
her cold, inanimate form, 
to him, valky tage = ve agg 
unresponsive over and over In an 

of woe, Be would forgive ber for all. lf hs 
saw there pale, cold, silent. But would 
he forgive her if ehe were livibg, and kueel- 
ing at his feet, sobbing out all of her pitiful story 
torhien § She thought nob, She dared not rik 
it. She would rather die knowing she atill had 
Gregor’s love than live one minute to realiee ele 
had lost it. 


es 


CHAPTER XXXVil, 


‘Wan the count—as we must still call Dudley 
for convenienée sake—called at four that afcer- 
noon, he was told that Miss Barton was at home, 
bat was too indisposed to see anyone, and he 
turned away with a muttered imprecation. 

shat find from the atari Iam not to be 

he told himacif + an 2 ayy 

orning paper e full 

account of the robbery and of the suspicion 

attached to Kate Hammond the old nurse, he knew 

her {llness was notassumed, and aleo what Paula's 

terrible fears were: that now Fate had surely 
tracked her do 


her down, ; 
"T will see her this evening,” he promised 
himself, 
And again, when the shades of night had 
cor 98m, the’ count presented himself at the 
ker’s residence. , 
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The mansion was situated at the corner of 
two streeta, The main entrance was reached 

s broad flight of massive marble steps from th 
street, but by far the most pioturerque entrance 
was on the east side, 

This entrance bad a spacious lawn fa frowt of ft, 
and the gravelled serpentine walk was bordered 
by trees, shrubs, ee feos 
eotrance led directly to the library, opened 
out upon the broad stone porch. bie 


he took me. Ay, I shall demand of him to fulfil 
his promise of making me his helress,’ 

“ And with that she walked steadily but slowly 
from the room, and down the corridor to the 
library, and very soon after we heard the old 
banker’s voice louder and angrier than ever. 

» “ As Miss Dawes remarked, ‘she might as well 
talk te am fcasge of marble as to attempt to 


} the old banker’s resolution.’ ” 


‘("Tcan pity her,” returned the other, “for the 
' will be @ severe one to the young girl. 


iis | Better had he never taken her from old Nurse 


occasion the count ora Hammond's care than to show her a glimpse of 


entranca. by Seperate ae 
He opened walked : 
winding path, and he hisaself could ¢ iy Sa 
accounted at that moment for the im 
prompted him to draw back into the she of 
the trees as the scuud of footsteps an@ actom- 


light of 
vate, and the conversation that 
as they approached caught and held bis atten- 
tfo: : % ee 


2. 
“JT cannot blame 


vigsing Gna Aeaensee wake os scale un 
3 i 
ment, even if she were.found guilty, you 
krow Mies Migocn~or Mise Paula, , 8 


aince her earliest recollections. F 

“Bat, oh! wasn’t the old banker enraged 
with Miss Mignon about it, though! I have never 
seen him in such # state ia all the years I have 
sc ag his employ. He fairly foamed at the 
mouti ; 

“‘T will teach you, miss, to eet your will in de- 
fiance to mine!” he fairly shrieked. ‘You have 
gour father’s blood In you, I see, and are no 
more like my Mignon than night is like day. You 
shall not have one penny of my money! Dy you 
hear, girl? Notone penny of mineshall you get! 
I will make a now will before I sleep to-night, 
entting you off altogether. When people take 
ingrates Into thelr families they always live to 
rueit. Iwill send you back tothe poverty to 
which you by tight belong, Now, mark’ me, ere 
the midnight bells toll Ishall have made a 
will, Johnston, my lawyer, is ont of town 
does not return until ten tonight, and I 
have one of my servants step round to his 
end tell hint I want to see him at once 
important business, He wil! not fail me ; 
Isaid before, ere midnight you will bea 
agein instead of the prospective helress to 
thousands, I will make you rae the 


Hatter 


shes 


me to my face that you would refuse u 
testify against ber to recover your stolen 
diamonds, even though it were proved that she 
had them.” 

“ He’ thundered it out before all us servants,” 
the woman went on, ‘and you ought to have 
seen the poor gi l’s face! Inever saw suche 
look on one befor., terror and awful despair ‘were 
«o plaluly written on it, She was white as death, 
and no sooner had the old banker quitted the 
room than she sank down on her knees with the 
biterest cry that ever fell from human lips. 

"Do you thiak he will keep his word 1’ 
gasped, hollowly, turning her wild, 
eyes upon Miss Dawes, abd scarcely 
ter rope Cae tee ee 

rep: - ¢ + ‘ . sf 

“* Yes; returned Miss Dawes, Ina 
‘Ihave Known him for fall twenty years or 
more, and I know that his yes méans yea and 
bls nsy means nay. When he once makes 
his mind to any action, to 
never been Known to change ft. My poor 
pity you from the bottom of my heart, for 


z 


ve « 
sipdie day you bave been throws from 
of lurury to the direst poverty. Oh, hande 


} for when 


‘brightness of life and then thrust her back 
the darkness.” 

The count had followed them to the gate— 

where they had lingered a fow moments—to hear 

wilthis; but here the conversaifon ended abruptly 


st the women parted. 
‘| He stood motionless under the trees long afcer 


the women had disap 

eee about to lore all this vast inkeritance 
that I had sét my niind on having by marrying 
hert” «he “marmured; harshly, through his 


_| clinched teeth, /‘* The devil of a business this | 


What tm fory did the girl ‘have to put in ber oar 
o“old “man: Waa laying down the 
law. “He must mot change that will of his to- 
night. Bat how fs ito bs prevented —how, I 
wonder }” 

. For half-an-hour or more he paced hurriedly 
up and down under the ewaylug branches of the 
trees, 


* Paula is pretty and lovable and all that sort 
of thing without a penny fo the world, but she 
would be a thousand times more so with thou- 
sande at- ite command that I could control.” 

He reallzed that fo would “be ‘impossible to 
expect to sec Paula that night ; yet, without alm 
or object, he advanced cautionely up the roze- 
bordered path that led to the house, and crept 
noiselessly across the porch, which, from the 
long French windows which opened out on to It, 
commanded a fine view of the Interlor of the 


room. 

Within a ee ae Bag banker seated In hie 
great -chair by the mahogany table, and 
Sains tas a few feet from bie wee Paula. 

Every word they uttered fell distinctly upon 
his ear, for the long French window, which opened 
in , Was, Owing to the room being over- 
heated, slightly ajar, 

“T have uttered my last plea to you,” the girl 
was saying, in a dry, hard, sobbing voice— 
** made my last prayer—aud you have turned a 
deaf ear tome. I have nothing left to aay, only 
this: that the hour may come when you will 
look back to thie night’s work with bitter 


eT do not think s0,"" returned the old man, 


ly. 

"T hope 0,” continued the girl; adding, fn a 
quivering voice : “ After to-night you shall never 
see my face again! I shall leave your roof as | 
came to it—~a poor gir.” F 

‘Tb will serve you right in attempting to set 
1 Bago will sgaiist mine. You need to battle 

the world to take some of that detestable 
self-will out ‘of your nature. There will not 
be on particle of love lost, I am thinking,” he 


“T have observed you narrowly on every occa- 
elon and ia every place—and I am a keen judge 
of buman vature—and I havelong since come to 
the conclusion that the young 1 whom I {n- 
tended making my heiress had no love for me 
whatever, and, moreover, my very presence was 
always distasteful to her. I studied you well 
and closely, and I could not find in your com- 
position one spatk of my Mignon’s beautiful 
nature, 


“JT repsat, you have all of your father’s hated 
nature abont you, and becauee of this I wash my 


of 
Paola, why were you so wilfal asto thwarthim ?’| ‘“f de ov qe latend, however, that ‘you 
“The girl rose slowly: from her knees, tremb- | shall go into the world . happen to 


Ung like a leaf in a terrible storm. 

"* The nob come’ to make a new 
will for bim wntll ten o'clock,’ she muttered, 
more to herself Ghan to those about her. ‘I will 


have athousand pounds fn the house—you saw 
me cotinting the notes out when you entered— 
fare fn that pile on the table, Take them 
it then to's good use, remembering that is 

ever have from me |” 


f. 
E 





plead with hina nob'to dé #0 infamous a heme Be 
to Aing me back te the—the poverty from’ which ‘ 





herself up to her full< height, like 





some beautiful tragedy queen, and looked at him 
with eyes blezing like stars, giving her head a 
haughty toss; and with that tcsas the dlamond- 
studded arrow which bound her heir in a coil at 
the back of her head fell out, letting the whole 
mass of eplendid hair fall like « veil about ber 
stormy face, which ehe swept back with a regal 
gesture of pride that s princess might have 
envied. 

"Keep your money, Mr, Barton |” she cried, 
passionately. ‘‘I would die—yes, die—in the 
street before I would accept a peuny of it! You 
add insult to injury by offering it!" 

And with that, Paula turned like « veritable 
whirlwind, aod swept haughtily out of the 
drawing room. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


Mar. Barton eat down [a his arm-chair again, 
with his-back to the window, letting his iron- 
grey head fail on his hand. 

“T wish I had never brought the Bir] into the 
house,” he muttered ; ‘there has been nothing 
but confusion among fhe servant: ever since she 
has been here. If I gave an order. one way she 
dared take fo «(pon herself to dispate about it, 
and even dared to countermand {t.” 

At that moment: the diamond arrow that had 
falien from Paula's hair caught his eye, and he 
stooped forward and picked iy up from the rug. 

He held the long, thin, gleaming pin in hia 
hand a momeut, observing it keenly, ruuniog his 
oe along the keen edges with a frown on hia 

w. 

“A senseles: thing,” -he muttered, harshly, 
“Tike all the rest of the furbelows belonging to 
the’girl who wore it, and even this dagger must 
be studded with precious gems to suit her ex- 
travagant notions.” 

He tossed it on the table—in close proximity 
to the piles of notes that still lay there in a crisp 
heap near his elbow—aud his head fell on his 
hands again fn an attitude of dsep thought, 
little dreaming that his every action was 
witnessed narrowly by a gleaming pair of dark 
eyes from the window which he so thoughtlesay 
left ajar. 

All who knew Dutley—or the count, as we are 
calling him for the time being for convenience 
—knew his besetting ein. Money was a magnot 
which he could not help endeavouring to be 
posseased of, If it ley in his power—by fair means 
or foul. 

It was certainly his evil genius who whiepered 
to him in that evil moment : 

‘© Oae thousand pounds {pn bank-notes lying ‘on 
the table! Why shouldn's you possess it? You 
could doit s0 easily —ab, so easily | Open that door 
at which you are standing ever so slightly, and 
two steps will bring you to the table, N» one 
will even hear your footfalis on the thick velvet 
carpet. The exit fe easy, and how quickly snd 
apeedily you could disappear into the durkuess, 
and one thousand pounds richer! It will not 
make up for the grievous disappointment o! losing 
an heiress Worth many thousands ; still, ic is a 
little something to a man who bas to earn his 
living by his wits, ae you have to do,” 

Dudley had been gaflty of almost all the sins fo 
the calendar, but be had never seb fallen quite so 
low a3 a common thief; but the temptation 
dszzled him. 

Hoe caught his breath hard. 

Every moment waa precious ; at any Instand 
the old banker might put out his hand and grasp 
the crisp bank-notes, or at sny Instant a servant 
or visitor might sppear on the scenes and his 
chance would be lost. 

Dadiey set his lips hard together, and without 
farther ado pushed the window opan nolecleasly 
and glided like a datk shadow lato the drawing- 
room. 

Tn lewe time than fb takes bo relate [b his hand 
covered the valuable packages, but In turning his 
foot it stumbled against a dark haseock, precipi- 
tating him headlong at the Danker's feet. 

A trightfal curse broke from his lips. He was 
on his fect egain with the rapidity of lightning ; 
bat in that flash of time the banker, who has 
taken In the situation at a glance, was upon him, 
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his fifty odd years, he was as strong as 

bough—stoutly and heavily baili—a Coe. 

mean skill to contend against, Dadley 

wed a des encounter, round 

" in each other’s arms, 

each realising that the slightest advantage the one 

gained in that desperate struggle for supremacy 
meant death to the other, 


Breathiese and panting, Dadley’s eyes fell upon 
j » and quick as a lightning’s 


His arma fell from about his antagonist, and a 
great groan of agony broke from his lips with the 


stifled cry : 
My Heaven | ‘ou have killed me |” 
And he have falien to the floor if 


sound of footeteps accompanied by the zoft rustle 
of a woman’s dress. 

Dudley had barely time to spring behind the 
fire-screen ere the door opened and Paula entered, 
plainly dressed, and for the street, and carrying 
@ smal! travelling bag in her hand. 

For an instant she paused on the threshold, 
then entered nolsclessly and closed the door 
gently after her, 

She saw the dark figure lying full length on 
the velvet lounge and approached {t timidly, but 
without raising the veil which but half-revealed 
and but ha!i-concealed the lovely white face, 

‘* Mr. Barton,” she said, tremuloualy approach- 
ing him timfdly, “I havea few words to say to 
you, please, I—I cannot leave thie room with- 
out telling you all, J am not sorry, in one sense, 
that ft fe all over, for fb bas brought me nothing 
bat terrible fear and—-and remorse, Will you 
please listen to me, Mr. Bartoni'’—this very 
huskily. : 

There wae no response from the figure lying 





on the couch, although she quite believed he was 
not asleep. He could not have fallen into a deep 
sleep so quickly ; {t was quite Imposelble, 

nam slow)y put back her dark veil and looked 
at him, 

Oae glance, and the room seemed whirling 
about her. The very blood in her veins appeared 
to stand still, and her heart to stop beating. 

She tried to cry out but her tongue cleaved to 
the roof of her mouth as she bend over him. 

“Ob, Heaven ! oh, my Heaven |” she cried, in 
an awful whisper, as the saw the ashen face and 
met the horrible stare of those glassy eyes. ‘He 
is dead | yes, dead! ” 

* And ib is you who will have to answer for ft, 
my sweetheart Paula!” cut in a cruel voice close 
beside her ; and as the voice uttered the words, a 
heavy hand fell upon her shoulder. 

Toe girl recoiled, with a cry of mortal terror, 
looking up with great, wide, dilated eyes into the 
face of the count. 

** You—you do not—you cannot think that I— 
that I could—that I would——” 

“T could think that a frenzied woman could 
and would do almost anything,” cut in Dadiey, 
Coolly. ‘* Yes, my dear Paula, the old banker fs 
dead, I saw that the moment I crossed this 
par nopry and Mo ag that which pe 

ig at now-——that ib is your j 
which did the deed. I could tell it among a 
thousand, even if ft did not bear that tell-tale 
monogram.” 
Paula tried to speak, but the words died away 
in an awfal gasp, 

“I know the whole story, my sweetheart 
Pauls,” he went on, pltilesly; “how you 
uarrelled with the old gentleman and of his 

mination to change, this very night, the will 
he bad made, which would cut you off for ever 
from @ grand inheritance, I can well the 
frenzy prem 37 ou to the awful " 

“* But I did sot do it!” cried the girl, wildly. 
**I call upon Heaven and the angels to bear 
witness to what I say |” 

“ I know very little about either Heaven or the 











«. SFE TWEE, 


‘ty? 18 YOU WHO WILL HAVE TO ANSWEB-FOR THIS, MY SWEETHEART PAULA!” SAID DUDLEY. 


angels, My dealings have always been with quite 
paar n sort, Rar this much I do cae 
men not tate to prononnce you guiliy. 
See ; even your dagger is in the wound |” 
egal pr ehmaste go g 
forth, and a hot spart of 
her hands, and her dress ali in an instant, 
“You have made matters decidedly worse,” he 


exclaimed, grimly, 
She sank on her knees at Dudley’s feet, 
“Show me some way out of this affair,” she 
erled, wildly, “for I am lunosent—oh, Im 
innocent |” 


Dadley’s fertile brain. 
“ Write out here and now that you did not do 
See, there are ink, and paper on the 
I do it for yon, your hand 


eternity to ber, and he handed her the paper to 


eign. 
“I will read it to you 
hoarsely. “ Every instant is valuable. Someone 
may enter at any moment,” 
“TY cannot see even where to sign it,” she 
walled. “The letters seem whirling around me.” 
He ted out the line to her steadied her 


Ax electzfe contrivance for t the sheets 
of music on a piano rack is a invention. 
It ts operated by the performer's foot, 
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NAMELESS. 


—10—— 
PROLOGUE. 


A summer's night In London, when the sun 
bad long gome down, and the refreshing coolness 
of the midnight hours had succeeded the scorch- 
ing noontide heat ; it wae pleasant out-of-doors, 
though there was very little air—hardly enovgh 
wind to stir the leaves of the trees, A 


ite course; a grea’ 
vast city, and the dawn of another day was yet 


an hour distent. 
Aman stood near the river—a man not far 


from f age—with a handsome, earnes 
face, dau ak setetosesile: featnoge, woarked 


family, the of a beautifal estate and 
priccely igcome, a wife whose loveliness was the 
— a tongues, Surely his lot was 





THE VELVET CURTAINS WERE PUSHED ASIDE, AND A SLIGHT, GIRLISH FIGURE ADVANCED TOWARDS THE STRANGER. 


figure, a shrinking, trembling form clad In rusty 
a creature on whom poverty and sorrow 
had left heavy traces. 

Lost in his reverie, the solitary dreamer never 
noticed her approsch until her poor dress was 
almost touching him ; then as he started from the 
contact he looked up abruptly and saw her 


word was almost wrang from him, an 
too deep for utterance was ab his 


The poor trembling waif shrank away. In all 
the world she had moss ed this man ; of 
all her fellow-creatures she least claim on 


He laid one hand on her shoulder to. prevend 
sacape, 
There was no apger, no reproach in his volce. 


Tt was fall of an intense eadnese, and it touched 
her more than any harshness. 
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have rest,” she murmured, “and I am so tired, 
life is so bard ; leb me die.” 
‘Why don’t you go home to your mother ?” 


“My mother t She would order the footman 
her door ; she would have no 


mh 
word “us” surprised him. He almost 


down, by the moon’s zoft, 
— light he saw ashe carried something 


fm her arms, and thas the still, shapeless bundle 


a 
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CHAPTER 1 


Ir was a bright Aagush morning, the suiame: 
sunshine poured into the library at Treviyo 
Court, and lighted up the handsome features of 
Sir Ronald Treviyn, as he sat at his writing-table 
in earnest covversation with his lawyer. 

A strikingly handsome man of seven-or-sight- 
and-twenty, with dark fsshing eyes, luxuriant 
black hair, and a firm, determined expression, 

The old man opposite looked at him with an 
anxious face. 

Man and boy he had been falthfu!l to the 
Trevlyne for over fifty years. He had tried In 
vain to check the mad extravagance of Sir 
Ronald’s father, and he had a kind of mingled 
awe and pity for the young heir who had come 
sll unprepared into such an impoverished in- 
heritance. 

"Speak plainly,” commanded the Baronet, 
simply. “Treviyn Court ls mortgaged 2)most 
to ita value; there are debts and difficuities on 
every side; in plain, simple English, I am a 
ruined man.” 

The lawyer beaitated. 

*' Things are hardly so bad as that; with care 
and economy——~” 

“The Treviyns are nob a carefu! race,” inter- 
rupted their descendant, “I couldn’ bring 
rayself to count slzpences; I had rather sell the 
old place at.guce,” 

“It would break your mother’s heart.” 

Sir Ronald rose, and took an abrupt turn vp 
and down the room; if he loved anyone ip was 
his mother, the proud, haughty lady whose very 
life was bound up In the happiness and prosperity 
of the Trevlyns. 

“There is only one thing for It,” sald the 
lawyer, gaining courage. “You must marry. 
A wife’s portion will a least free the Court, and 
then In a few years time you would be a rich 


iD, 

Sir Ronald brought his clenched fist down on 
to the table. 
“Tarn fortune hunter, eh?” he sald, bitterly. 
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"I wonder you dare to offer me such advice, 
Ward.” 


“A man may marry an heiress without any 
loss of honour, Sir Ronald ; the lest of the Trev- 
lyns fs ‘no bad match, even as things are.” 

‘(A retired butterman for a fat 


Shap Weeks be peyiog & pretty vetes, lmost too | 


heavy a one even So save my home.” = 
Tae other was silent, he knew hie bins musb 


have time to work, and, well satisfied with the 


beginning he had made, he followed his ¢lfent 
into the zpacious dining-room. . ie 
Launch was already served, and Lady Trevipu 
was in her plade—a magnificent woman still, her 
auty little impaired by her fifty years. - 
Ronald,” she sald, after she had exchanged 


e Ward, “T have news 


Earl and his dau have 


© Have they!” rather bitterly. 
“Earlamere bas been shut up for more than 


Me, Warde "You maust remersver the plese ft | 


lace ; It 
is the mext estate to thic, and very dreary is 
has been, ha if wnoceupled for all t 

“T hava often wondered low people cotlld etay 
away from auch a home,” he replied. : 
aid Usp estpe, ehh a litle gh, shawl 

‘eviyn, a little a 
how pecan ges had had to be in her gardens 
aud furniture. “I call ib wilful waste; a!! these 
eighteen years’ Earismere has been kept io as 
perfect order aa though its master were dally 
expected,” 

“ A now he has come.” 

*‘Without @ word of notice, Lord Earl waa 
always eccen'ric, even as & young man.” 

“ He had a right to please himself,” sald Sir 
Ronald, coldly, ‘Because a man chooses to Hve 
abroad he ought not to be pronounced mad.” 

“TIshe married? If not, what an event his 
coming will be to county society,” eald Mr. Ward, 
innocently, 

“He is a widower of nearly sixty, with one 
only daughter,” and Lady Trevlyn looked Im- 
pressively at her zon, ‘ Lillan Earl will be one 
of the greatest heitesses in Eogland some day.”’ 

ae Ronald qaite understood all that was im- 
piilad, ‘ 

He helped himself to some more wine before he 
eaid, coldly,— 

“I daresay she equinta, or has red hair.” 

Ronald 1” 

“Woy should you endow the young lady with 
auch mieforbunes?” asked the solicitor, gravely. 

“Because her father bas hidden her so: dili- 
gently from public view,” returned Sir Ronald. 
*‘ She was born abroad, and no one has ever heard 
any about her. Lord E.ri has lived in the 
South of France ever since his wife's death, and 
no one bas ever quite known where. All in- 


quirles have been in vaia ; even oy mother, who 


was the intimate friend of the late Earl, has 
never heard anything of her daughter beyond the 
fact of her birvh,” 

“T shall go and call upon her at.once,” decided 
Lady Treviyn, ‘Poor girl, I she feels 
strange and lonely In her home. I have the greatest 
faish in your chance, if you will only watch your 
opportunities.” 

* And teach her manners,” pub in Sir Ronald, 
lightly ; “she'll need it after elghteen years of 
wandering, with only masculine companionship,” 

Lady Trevlyn deigned no reply. When she 
came downustaire dressed for her vielt, she found 
her son alone, standing gravely In the great oriel 
window. 

* Ronald, I wilh you would come with me.” 

He shook bis head. 

“T don’t share your romantic Interest in Misa 
ir mother! I hate plain, unformed girls, 
an 2 

She looked him fall In the face. 

“Do you hate Treviyn, Ronald? Has it ever 
occurred to you that the Court iteelf may come 
to wag eer unless you make some sacrifice to 
save 161” 

“* Have yon been talking to Ward t” 

“Nol T heve known it tong enotigh, ‘nly’ I 
would not worry you until I had seen the Earls. 
Fancy, Ronald, the master of Trevlyn and Harls- 


s slaw} marie 





———- 


mere would be the richest landowner {n the 
county.” 
*' Don’t build castles in the sir, mother |” 
“No one could refase you, Ronald, I have 
never known you fail when once your mind was 


up. 
She sald nothing more, but psssed out to the 


EEE 
him, only I knew he dreaded ft, so I would not 


he has only come now because the doctors fy. 
sisted upon it,” 

“You could not have chosen a better time, 
Blankshire looks its best in a 

“Ie is so strange to think 
rete before, bub I seem 


_ Bir Ronald thought, a lictle sadly, unless the 4g, 


position of his affairs very rapidly, there 
would soon be no carriage for her to drive in. A 


‘bitter pang came to him that Mr. Ward's scheme | hyp 


wes the only chance of eaving his grand eg Po ’ 


* “Phe contrast betwoen the C.urb and Esrlaméré } ge 


strack Lady Treviyn painfully. At the firet the 
grounds was slant Wild ; ths 
with time, the ane wae 


ft, but from their tryiog scarcity of ready} rn, 
Ths velvet lawna and brilliant flower-beds, the } atopy 


trim gravel walks of Ksrlemere told of ampie 
ba OR te and Soe aah ea == 
tastefally grou the large and s - 
‘ielaed: Gotise as Neel’ aa Wee’ Wiles ‘Teotinen ant 
there ready to announce visitors. 

Mies Earl was at home, Lady Tréeviyn nerved 
herself for an eff xt as she heard that; she had 
come prepared to meke herself ‘exceedingly 
intimate with the young heiress ; she meant to 
overlook all Lilian’s faults and deficiences, and as 
her mother’s oldest friend love her very dearly. 
Whether this kindnegs was quite disinterested we 
will not say. . 

Woman of the world as she was, Lady 
Treviyn’s eyes almost filled with tears as she 
entered the 
been there since the day when she had assisted 
Lady Earl to receive her bridal calle, She had 
loved her dead friend very dearly. She seemed 
to see her now ia her girlish grace and beauty, 
her timid love and admiration for the sta! 
husbaad who néver seemed quite aware what a 
tender treasure he had won. Well, he had 
mourned her very truly, and now, after all these 
years, Marte Trevign was waiting to welcome 
Nora's davghter—the girl she fondly hoped 
would some day be Ronald's wife, 

Tbe moments seemed an eternity to Lady 
Tréviyn, What if her son's suspicions were true, 
and heireas had, indeed, been kept caref 
secluded on account of som” bodily affl ‘ction ? 
club foot or a hump back would be a great draw- 
back to a daughter-in-law ; even the squint and 


red hair to which Ronald had alluded were not 


to be desired, 

Another moment and the velvet curtains were 
pushed aside, A slight, girlish figure advanced 
towards the etranger, with a perfect grace, 
mingled with the sweetest tim{dity. 

All Lady Treviyn’s misgivings vanished, If 
this was iadeed Lilian Earl, Ronald onght to 
be grateful she had been kept in seclusion, for 
she had a face fit to take the whole world by 
storm. 

The yonng mistress of Earlemere had large 
dark blue eyez, fringed with long lashes, and her 
face had the delicate carmine tint only seen in 
early youth—the features were perfect in their 
faultless regularity ; but the strange; wistfal, 
almost pathetic, smile gave «a character and 
beauty to the whole face, When her mouth was 
in repose Lilian looked & child ; but when anima- 
tion or tnterest brought that pleasing smile she 
was & woman, 

Lady Trevlyn forgot everything, even her 
hopes. She took the girl into her arms, and 
gy ber dhe she had known phd ing ae 

ve me, my dear!” she gai s 
‘Your mother wav my dearest iieka” I could 
not let you be a day fn Eogland without coming 
to welcome you for her sake,” 

It le very kind of you,” sald Lilian, speskin 
in a clear, musica! voice, without a tracs of a 
foreign accent, “J am so glad we have come to 
Eogland, Lacy Treviyo. I have wanted to come 
home ao often,” ' 

* And at last you persuaded yonr paps,” 

The heiress shook her head 


drawing-room. She had nob} 


tl dropped the carved ivory psper- 
knife’with which he had been toying—a strik- 
ingly nervous man, his fingers were often play. 
ing with something as he talked. 
~“ Lilian does not favour her parents,” said Lady 
Treviyn, presently. ‘*She is not In the least 
like Nora, and I can trace no resemblance to 
you, Lord Earl.”’ 

“Why, paps says lam my mother’s image!” 
sald Lilian, in a surprised voice, 

Lord Earl made no remark, and the guest felt 
inatinctively she-had pained them both. 

"He must only say so because he wishes to 
belleve it,” she told her son afcerwards, “ Nora 
was.e sparkling brunstte, this child Is as fair a 
—ss her name,” at a loss for a simile. 


noon’s expwdition. 

Left alone, Lilian Earl took a low stool at her 
father’s feet. 

“Tei really true, dear?” she said, wistfully. 
ia op think I remind pein reer : 

“ You are your mother’s my darliog !” 
he cried, fondly putting his hand on her bowed 
head, “‘ leb whowill contradict it, Heaven bles 
you, and give you-a longer life; » happier fate 
than hers. 


“She must have been happy,” sald Lillso, 
dreamily, ‘' you loved her so.” 

‘Love isnot all,” said Lord Karl, slowly. 

“I think ib must be the only thing worth 


hw * veplied Lilian. ‘IZ could bear any 
sooubs tt eaty fed gen 

“You will have a nearer, dearer love some 
day, my darling. Lilian, I have come to Koglané 
for that,and that only. Iwantmy child to be 
happy dn a husband's: kee tafe from all 
dangers in a husband's love b 

Don’t,” she e ; 
nothing ln the whole world could make me happy 

4+ Doyou like Lady Trevlyn $” 

‘Lilian hesitated, 

I think I am afraid of her, papa; I shovid 
mot like to have Lady Treviyn for an enemy. 
She looks to me as if she could kill one with ber 
eyes If she were offended,” - 





“Be would have come long ago if I had seked 


Some days later, Sir Ronald, entering the 
drawing-room abruptly, found-his mother enter 
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aod had her often at the Court. 

Lord Esrl seemed never quite so happy .as 
when hia old friend’s son was ab Earlsmore,. If 
ever a man was given time, occasion, and excuse 
for falliog in love, the. baronet was. given. them 
when fate threw him constantly in the society of 
Lilian Earl, 

There were rides in the fair, open country, 
wanderings In the beautiful grounds of 
aa gy a “Fe yes ye 0 
newspeper, and Lilian sang touching 
which stirred Sir Ronald’s heart as nothing 
ever done before, 

He loved her, In less than a month he had 
known his own secret. He begen by thinking of 
the advantages auch @ match would bring him. 
eel oar Seana ee 

There was nothing unselfish in his affection, fb 
wes like the man’s whole character, 

Strong, violent, and determined from boyhood, 
Ronald Treviyn had never failed in anything he 
andertook. 


b 


He meant to Lilian Earl He would 
wake her a good d, though he 
would bend her will to his, treat her as 
tomething entirely his own 


He never thought of her refusing him—uever 

““fovsld Teevipa hed oe soagivinges, elo ould 
208! no v. cow. 
we that Lord Earl ‘cada ie ea, and the 
peer’s consent was what had alone seemed doubt- 

tul to bim, 

And Lillan ; to the girl who had led a lonely 
secluded life, with mo friend or companion bat 
ber father, Sir Ronald Trevlyn was like a hero of 
romance, eS - 

His handsome face, fascinating. manner, and 
noble bsarlog fmpressed her fancy. 

She liked the shade of authority in his voice, ib 
Was something quite now to her. His mother’s 
affection, warm and caressing as it was, never lm- 
Pressed her so much as the alr of appropriation 
with which he took a seat beside her. ' 

She wondered sometimes how be could care to 
spend co mach tne with one who knew so little 
of the world, 

Simple, Lilian, never once did fs enter 
her mind that she was an heiress, and Sir Ronald 
Treviyn a needy, erabarrassed man. 

Iti," sald Lord Earl, one night after the 
Parone’ had lett them, “come here, ‘I want to 
0 you.” 


She eat ; 
epoored gala hs ngs her golden head 
<4 just as well, perhaps, her blue eyes could 
rabies his face, for Geet sadinen) reigned. 


" What fe it, dad?” 


would welcome you as a daughter 





“When I knelt by your mother’s deathbed, 


Lil, when I took her ice-cold hand ia mine, I 
swore & solemn oath that, Heaven helping ms, 


ou should never know as sorrow! Little girl, 
ve T n that vow 1” 


~ “I am getting old,” ssid Lord Earl, slowly. 


Dear, I not be much longer at your side. 
onald bas asked me to-night to give you 


to him. Lil, his father was my greatest friend— 
extra t and wilfal, lavish and rash, but 
tender- 


always!” 
Tiltan nestled the least bit closer to bim. 
“ Ronald loves you,” went on her father, slowly, 
" He comes of & grand old family ; his mother 
Tell me, Lil, 


| condemned me to a 


Sir Ronald culled the next day, and Lord Har! 


sent him straight eh = oro cha 9 
Very gently, an air of proud possession, 
the master of Court took Lilian’s band. 


“Your father told me to seek my answer from 
Lilian, will you be my wife!” 

She looked at him with an April face. 

"*Do you really love met” 

*T love you more than I thought I could love 
anything!” he answered. ‘'The first day I saw 
you I made up my mind to win you. Lilian, 
can 


The girl's drooped beneath his gaze, The 
Sineene toow eke cause was won, He flung one 
arm round Lilian, and drawing her close pi Fn 
self, pressed passionate kisses on her unresisting 


ps. if 

“My own!” he whispered fondly, " no one In 
the world shall rob me of you, Lilian, my beauti- 
ful white flower ; you are mine for ever.” 

Her fair head rested on his shoulder ; she never 


"Kise me!” he 
hair. Then, as she did his bidding, and he 
strai her to his heart, it seemed to Ronald 


darting, 

‘To is all so new and strangs ; you have 
known me such a little time.” 

be — to love you dearer than all elze, 
Lilfan, gst Lord E srl to plead my cause.” 

A little more lovers’ talk, aud the two separated. 
Sir Romald went home to bear the good news to 
hie mother. 

Lilfen sank back upon the eof In a kiad of day- 
dream, trying to realize her happiness and wishing, 
oh so much, that the mother she had never 
back if ig were but for a 
moment, from the cloudless shore, to fold her to 
aba and bear her sympathy in thia crisis 


2. 

Her mother was to Lilian bub an empty name; 
father was her friend, guide, and counsellor. 
first rapture of that Interview was over, 
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room ;{n vain she sought in all his 
nuts ; ab last, in , she reburned 
-room and rang the bell. 

she asked the footman. 
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ft, She little Paste 





the scene that was goiog on downstairs, or the 
important part fb would play in her own history 

n his own office-chair sat Lord Earl, his head 
thrown wearily back, as though mind and body 
were alike weary, He looked very different now 
from the courtly host Lady Treviyn knew or the 
tender father Lilian loved. 

The veins in hia forehead stood out like purple 
cords; a heavy shadow was on his brow ; he 
started at every sound, as though he feared an 
interruption to the interview, and yet be was so 
heart-sick and weary he would gladly have dis- 
malased his visitor had he only dared, 

She stood opposite to him, as great a contrast 
to the peer, aye, and to the room itself, as could 
well be found, 

A woman of the people, tall, large-boned, with 
a red face and bloodless lips, with black hair 
pashed back behind a bonnet, and hanging In un- 
tidy wisps; her drese, which had collected a 
quantity of damp mad, was full and long, form- 
ing almost a train bepind; her red ungloved 
hande were spread out defiantly, and, instead of 
being awed by the unusual splendour of her sur- 
roundings, she seemed to-be perfectly assured of 
her own right to be there. 

“To's not a bib of good talking,” she sald, in 
& loud, insolent voice; ‘ If ye're so close fisted 
ye wou't part with a few pounds I can go to them 
as will,” 

Lord Earl fairly groaned. 

“You have no legal claim on me, none what- 
ever, and you know It perfectly.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“ I daresay you're bit vexed at my turning 
up to-day, seeing I wasn’t invited ; bat law, it 
‘ud been jast the same. I’ve been waiting all 
these years for the chance of your comiug back 
te England ; and now here you are, and—and the 
matter’s just io a nutehell—pay me what I want, 
or I'll.jast be off to those as will,”’ 

" And what security shall I have that you will 
ap your word ft” 

te woman laughed insolently. 

“tI reckon I shall keep it tili hunger grips me 
again, or my man's ous of work, I think my 
terms are fair evongh.” 

“TD haves great miad to send for a policeman, 
and give you in charge, Mrs. Bond |” 

ZT reckon as you'll think better of ft, Lord 
Earl Come!” persuasively ; “what's a fi-pun 
note to such ss you }” 

Lord Earl took out his cheque-book, but the 
woman shook her head. 

** Folks like us can’t get ‘em changed ; better 
stick to the yellow boys!" 

With an expression of disgust he counted five 

s from his purse and offered them to 
her. She took them up without a word of 
gratitude, 

“You won't see me agaic till we're down In 
our lock: I’m awful glad you’re back fn Hogland, 
Tam; I sald directly we heard it yon’d be as 
good as an annuity to us.” 

He answered nothing; he bore the woman's 
Insolence with a strange persistent patience. He 
bimvelf ushered Mra. Bond to the , and saw 
her safely off the premlées; only when she was 
out of sight did be press one hand to his heart 
and mutter,— 

“That wr again, I really raust see someone | 
Well! I thought I was safe after all these yearr. 
I wonder how many five pounds will keep Mrs, 
Bond quiet. I wish I had never come back to 
England. But for thie affiir of Lilian’s and 
young Tcevlyn! Would it make any difference 
to him if he knew all? No! Why should I 
misjudge him. No doubt he is like his father, 
true of heart ; but oh! my child! my little LU, 
Heaven grant I have not kept my miserable 
secret all these years only to make you wretched 
at last. How that woman has altered, gone 
ateadily down hill’ all these years I should say. 
Strange howI have dreaded her coming ; since 
we reached Earlamere every day I have feared 
and dreaded her. Well, the worst ia over now, 


he | and at least one thing fs fortunate, she did not 


seo Lilian. 

It was gettiog Inte now—the shorts October 
day was closing in. Golng upstairs he found 
Lilian fn the drawing-room, dressed for dinner 
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home,” she sald, softly. 


very glad if you are happy !” 
bert she whispered in his ear. " Papa, 
I think this is the brightest day of all my life!” 
He wae not given to emotion—a reserved, self- 
tained man his friends called him—and yet 
at Lilian’s speech a tear rolled down his cheek, 
and fell upon her hand. 

“Ibis right,” he murmured to him- 
self; “it was for her sake. I wronged no one. I 
did it for my darling, and {t was worth it all ; 
worth the long years of exlle—the concealment, 
the deception ; aye, if I had it to do again I 
would do {t fearleasly—for her sake !” 

Tt was getting dark ; Lilian would have rung 
for lights, but he stayed her hand. 

“ Llike the firelight best ; you do not want to 
work or read, Lil; sit here by me!” 

She came at once, slid her hand into his, and 
sat down at hie feet, Then a b silence fell 
upon them both. Lil was thi of her lover, 
of the great strange fature which stretched 
before her. 

Lord E.rl was busy with the past, the secret 
of his life, his sorrowa and his sin. He held 
Lilian’s hand im bis; from time to time he 
stroked her golden hair, but he wa: not thinking 
of her. For him the years had rolled away, and 
he saw her mother asltting there—her mother 
whom he had loved and lost, 

So long did the silence last that I/llan grew 
uneasy. The ormolu clock on the mantelpiece 
chimed elght ; it was thelr dinner hour ; another 
minnte, and the butler would appear. Ib was 
surely time to arouse ber father, Rising, she 
nt a upon bis shoulder. 

' apa ” 

She noticed then that his eyes were closed. 
Her voles roused him, he opened them, and 
stirred half uneasily. 

“Tt is all right, my darling,” he sald, slowly ; 
“] have kept your secret, and she is happy.” 

With a strange, sick, faint dread Lilian real- 
ised his mind was wandering. 

‘Ie is I, papa, dear; do wake up and speak 

me.” 


to 

Bat though his eyes were fixed upon her face 
there was no sign he knew her. He seemed to 
be speaking to her, and yet his words must have 
been meant for someone elee—no doubt her 
mother—his dear, dead wife. 

“ To bas bsen a weary waiting, dear,” he sald, 
half-brokealy ; " but it fs over now-——I am coming 
my own, my darling * And even as he 
spoke he surely must have gone to the ons he so 
much loved—hie head fell back on the cushicas. 
Lilien bending over him felt that something awful 
had happened. She tore to the bell, and pulled 
ip violently. The servants came in alarm, and 
urled to rouse thelr master. 

Ab last the old housekeeper put an arm round 
the trembling girl and took her to her own 
rocm, where she to her that the silent 
form they had left on the sofa was not Lord 


‘Tb was heart disease,” the doctor 

“some terrible shock must have etalon bine 

Poor child,” as he looked at Lilian’s unconscious 

face, ‘It will be a bitter awakening for her.” 

Thc ue lying on her pus bed — wer 
aence of a composing draught. So beautl- 

ful and was her face it was terrible to 


think of what her paren: must be. 
** You must send for her ds at once.” 


“It ts Impossible, Miss Earl can’t be left 
here alone ; you had better send for her nearest 
relations at once.” 

“How can I, sir? The master was the last of 
his family ; my lady wae an only child. There 
may be cousins of here allve, but I'm sure I don’t 
know where to find them.” 

Court, and how 


intimate its mistress had been with Lord Earl— 
the rumour which linked Lilfan’s name with 
the t’e, He left Harlamere, feeling the 
kindest service he could render the orphan was 
to send her friend at once. 

Lady Trevlyn and Sir Ronald had just finished 
dinner when he reached the Court; something 
unusual fo his manner struck them both even 
before he spoke. 

“TI am come to ask your ald in an errand of 
mercy, Treviyn,” he began ; “I have grelv- 
ous news you. Lord Earl is dead that 
poor girl bas no one but servants with her.” 
—e grew pale with consterna- 


“TY will go at once,” sald the former, starting 
up! “Batoh! Dr. West, how terribly sudden ! 
Has there been an accldenti How did it 


happen ?”” 
zat ag ang alent 
was . 
room, and he passed away quite suddenly. I 
belfleve you knew the family well. Can you tell 
me of any relations whom I ought to summon ?” 
*T belfeve they had no relations in the world, 
Lord Earl was the last of hia family.” 
** Poor child! what a fate for her. Of course 


id at nineteen. 

“ She will not be alone long, doctor,” sald Lady 
» ly; “I hope she will be my 

Gsughter very soon.” 
hen Lilian her eyes with the strange, 
bewildered look which always comes In the first 
awakening after sorrow, Lady Trevlyn was 
altting by the and the orphan soon found 
herself in the arms of her future mother- 
in-law, who strove by many tender word to 


soothe her grief ; but Lillan sobbed op. She felt | ® 


that Lady Trevlyn was very kind ; but the kind- 
ness could not reach her heart. She had room 
bat for one thought now that her father was 
dead, that the voice she best loved would speak 
to her on earth never more. 


iy: but only his pxor cold remaine—be himself, | lookin 


, generous father who had ever stood 
between Lilian and all sorrow, had gone over to 
the great majoriéy. 

Weeping bitterly Lilian fiang herself on her 
bed, the oneray of comfort in her misery that 
she was nob utterly alone—tbere was one who 
would share her sorrow and soothe her teare— 
her future husband, Sir Ronald Treviyn., 


CHAPTER Il, 


Lorp Bani was dead, The doctor was sent 
for at once; every possible effort to restore him 
was made, but all fo vain. Death must have 
been Instantaneous the man of physic told the 








position In the county. ald 
The prettiest spare room had been made ' 

and Ronald laid his betrothed upon the sofs with 

new to 


te her boudoir. 
“ I wonder what sort of a will sage Miael bes 


every thing 
no relations ; but it will be sa 
as s00n as possible to whose 
left ber,” 


\* West has telegraphed to his solicitor, and | 
Besaimont, who ia & ott of cousio 


also a Captain 
to the late Lady Earl.” ; 
A strange shadow crossed Lady Treviya* 


be no doubt “— 
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Slr Ronald was 
we brought him 
name. 

Sir Ronald “hurried to the Ilbrary, where he 
had held bis memorable interview with Mr. 
Ward, and found » tall, soldierly man awaiting 


Cap 
mont. “ When you have heard what [ have to 
my you msy not care to offer me a chair, The 
i won'e baemeate letter I uns 
. Weat’s your my 
duty to coms here and see you, however painful 


a task might be.” 

“TI can only conclude,” said the baronet, atifily, 
“thad you come as Miss Karl's 2 to object 
to her engagement to . TF can assure 
that our betrothal had her father’s full and 
consent,” 


Re ee et a eee 
nineteen, whom you propose to e your 
4 I think I have stated the facte correctly.” 


co Per Se 


“Do you think there was a second beg 
* How could there 9p BP pA been dead 
barely eighteen years on own 
showing, is nineteen. You may be with 
me, Sir Ronald, but I bave come here to t in 











trustees to the young lady, and I believe he Is 
quite willing to act.” 

* And you have seen the will?” 

‘No; ib seems {0 was in bis own n. 

came down from London with me; he 

bas gone to Earlemere to make all arrange- 
ments, and search for the will. We both felt it 
due to you that you should know the truth at 
once: 


It was impossible to doubt the Captain's 

, hie manner wae the essence of frank 
tonald "Teer! hand to his achi 

cevlyn put one to aching 

brow ; (eile, lines Wore nat going after his 


** Poor child!” sald the soldier, pityingly. 
“From all I hear, I expect she has not the 
slightest idea of all this, If {t could posafbly be 


managed, she ought never to know It.’ 
“IT wonld be no to such a conspiracy |” 
sald Treviyn, bitterly. ‘I consider I have been 


shamefully treated, and that your cousin has 
behaved abominably from first to last.” 


Baronet’s manner to take his dead friend’s part ; 
he had come to the Court very full of 
with its master, 


** Aod break my word ?” 
‘There would be no dishonour in it,” said 


“You are mocking me.” 
“No; co hagattia Fear to last ; 
oot ee eee ee oe acted for the best, 


| 
: 


He did not offer Sir Ronald 


ne want Cae eee, 
ing house. He had come there fall of 


1 who thought if 
Was compels pass her life at Str Ronald's 

e. 

“He won't give her op her fortune will keep 
him feithfal ; but he never forgive her the 

tion. Poor child! I wonder {f she loves 

him? I daresdy she does; women have a knack 
of 
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“T don’t like him." 

, The lawyer laughed, he really could nct help 
6. 

“That's no answer.” 

" Well, then, he's selfish to the very core. I'm 
sure be was divided only between the griti of 
resigning the girl's fortune and a desire to break 
off the engegement to aveuge the deception 
practised on bim.” 

** Did you see. her?” 

“No; I meant to hate her, but when I had 
once seen the man she was to spend her life with 
I was ready to do anything for her,” 

Everyone speaks well of Sir 


** Be’s an intensely cautious man—anot the sort 
to make enemiee,”’ 

“ What could your cousin have seen in him?” 

Cecil Beaumont shrageed bie shoulders. 

Goodness knows! Have you searched among 
the private papers yet, Martin ?”’ 

" Yes,” auccinctly. 

" Wellt” 

* 16 ien’t well at all. That's all { found.” 

And he showed a letter addressed In the hand 
both knew so well “ To Lilian.” 

‘at ant fae woo : 

e's destroyed it,” 

''Whatt” 

“It’s too true. I suppose this engsgemen’ neces. 
sitated fresh arrangements ; but why couldn't he 
have walted a few days} Why will people keep 
thelr wills themselves f"’ 

Cecil Beaumont was silent from sheer amsze- 
ment ; for quite five minutes no one spoke, then 
the soldier said, sadly,— 

"So ends all chance of Lilian’s becoming Lady 


Trevlyn. 

oe. Sarely the man won't dare to desert her !” 

" He will, mark my words,” 

" Well, it's a sad business |” 

"* Who takes the property! If they’ve a heart 
in thelr body they’ll provide for the girl.” 

Mr. Martin shook his head. 

"It may be years before we discover the heirs, 
Lord Earl and his fether before him were both 
only children ; {t will reat among the descendants 
of his great-grandfather—a pretty remote relation 
to come Into this place and that splendid fucome ! 
Iv’s enough to bring the poor fellow back to life, 
the fojustice of it. All he bas must go to enrich 
& positive stranger, whom he has never seen ; and 
bis own darling, whom he cherished as his very 
life, is left penniless,-to the mercy of the world | " 

The soldier's only answer was a questien which 
had never occurred'to either of them before,— 

** Who Is to tell her 1” 


(7o be continued.) 








Tax Egyptian never travels without his goolah. 
He Gills lt with filtered water and iu the morning 
can command s pint or more of water cooled by 
evaporation through the unglazed clay. This 
precious fuld he does not waste on unsatisfied 
thiret. Taking off the long white wrap and 
the plece of cloth that covers his head during 
sleep, the native pours the water over his head, 
neck and hands. The European, with all his 
fastinct for cleanliness, seeks first to reileve his 
overmastering thirst. There are In Egypt as 
many thirste as plagues, but the dost thirst fs 
the worst. Every pore is sealed, the throat Ii a 
lump of dry clay, and one feels what ib must be 
to be a mummy. : 

Amonac the ancient Jews, the barber's lob was 


e head, and capped thelr bald pates 


with wigs, while the priests went even further, 


and shaved the entire body third - day. 
With this constant scraping of chins golng on, the 
barber's trade was an important one in the home 
of the Pharaohs, and ita followers were kept 
bape throughout the length and breadth 

land from early morning until sunset. 
They carried thelr tools In an open-mouthed 
basket, and their rezors were shaped like a small 
hatchet with a curved handle. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Tre London train drew up fa the little country 
atation, and the two porters (there were only two) 
went forward with provincial slowneesto attend 
to passengers and luggage. From the window of 
@ firet-class compartment a girl’s fsce looked 
forth—a pure-tinted face with a half-wistful, 
half-curlous expression just now, 

‘Is this Kalghts Milwood {” she said, drawing 
fn her head and turning to someone within the 
carria 

* Yes, and there’s Evans locking ont for us,” 
Thedoor was opened and Albert Delmar stepped on 
te the platform, while the manservant came 
hurrying up, touching his hat to his master and 
new mistreee. Délmar turned to give his hand 
to Caristine, She stood heside him, while he 
spoke to Evans, locking on the unfamiliar ecene— 
the long line streching away, the hills. rising on 
the horizon ; nearer, the little atation-housa, the 
bookstall, the boxes and bags put out on the plat- 
form, the two or three people about who stared at 
her; things one secs fo every country > but Ib 
was all so strange, and she felt » little forlorn, 
She looked pale and tired, wih such wistful, 
questioning eyes,but she stood patiently walting, 
almost starting whea Delmar spoke to her, aa if 
her thoughts had wandered far aw 

“J am sorry I kept you waiting,” hesald, 
** Have you got your book # Are you tirad f 
You look it,” 

" A little, I think.” 

Disheartensd more than tired, she. might 
have sald. She followed him outside, and in two 
ralnotes they were driving through deep lanes 
with rolling conatry on either side, and; bere and 
there the gleam of the river, ali lying in. theealm 
sunshine otaSeptember afternoon. . lt was very 
lovely, and Christine brightened ap, turning ber 
head ly as she caught » glimpse of & long, 
wide lawxc covered with great trees, and the boate 
dancing on. gn yy the foot of the steps, 

‘Ob i” said, ‘' whab a OB. 
Whose is it?” eave. 

Delmar glanced up. 

“Why, mine—and yours,” he said, briefly, 
with no very glad accent ; and Christine was 
silent, Asweep round a sharp turn brought 
them {n front of the old-fashioned house, ‘' A 
dear old place,” the girl called it in her own 
mind, but she made no remark ; she felt chilled 
by the irapression that if Delmar cared at other 
times about his home, he did not just now. He 
looked in no mood for hearing eostaaies ; and her 
spirits, which had risen a little daring the drive 
sank again as they entered the house, This was 
to be her home, but there was no warm 
weleome—oniy formal presentation to ths 
servants in the hall ; and at the foot of the stairs 
Delmar asked the housekeeper to show her 
mistress upstairs, and himself went off through 
a door Christine afterwards knew led to his study. 

Left alone, after her maid had attended to her, 
Christine looked round ihe spacious dressing- 
room. Nothing wanting there—everything for 
comfort, everything handsome. The sunlight 
was pouring in in long rays, and she could see 
from bhe latticed window the river beyond the 
shaded lawn. She was glad this room that 
awpect, and she leant on the sill with the elimb- 
ing roves almoat brushing her cheek, and the sof, 
sweat-smelling country air liftlog the curls from 
her forehead, A boat full of people floated by ; 
theie merry laughter reached her where she 
stood, and she looked after them wistfully. 
What had there been In those few weeks to make 
her feel herself apart, at eighteen, from theee 
plessure-seekers | to bring those tears welling up 
slowly? “ ZL am fanelful, foolish,” she eaid, 
turning from the window ; “ perhaps now we are 
sb home {ft will be different—at least, it is my 
part to make ft different, Something must have 
troubled him, some difficulty pe:haps, oT} 
if he would tell meand not be 20 Gold, as if I 
were ata long distance from him. Perhaps he 
will not be, here at home, and when we are by 
ourselves—before the servants, of course, he 





would not say much In welcome, And, besides, 
why do I needa welcome !n words} Of course 
he knows that I feel eure of it.” 

Her eye feil on a curtained recess at one end 
of the room, wherein stood a prayer-desk and 
embroidered silk cushion. Her lips parted fa 6 
sraile, Why, everything had been thought of 
ehe would like—and who could have thought of 
ib but Albert? She was foolish ; worse, very 
Wrong. 

She went forward and knelt down, with an 
earnest prayer to be brave, to be blessed and 
bless, It was all she could think of to say—-she 
seemed to have no other needs, Then she went 
down, and slowly turned she handle of the 
Getageoom. door, asif she were in someone else's 

Ouse, : 


Ibwas theidentical room where, three months be- 
fore, her brather had come to luncheon ; and now 
as then the equare table in the window was spread 
eek ene aliver and china gleamed In 

t. 


Delmar. stood Ja. the window reading. some 
letters, but he beard .the door close aud came 
forward directly, taking her hand. 

For a second he seemed to hesitate, or she 
fancied he did, then kissed her ; but he did not 
take her in his arms, and the kiss was 
gentle, but scarcely tender. He hoped she found 
everything az ehe 

" Yes, thanks,” she said, trying to be perfectly 
satisfied, “Oh, there was eomet wanted 
specially to thank you for! You baye made 
quite a little oratory {n my dresalug-room |” 

“] didn’t make it,” said Delmar. ‘ Shalil 
ring!” crossing to the bell. 

your the sald, amilingy feeling versibly ale: 
to you, Dg, a- 

ted. “ Who did; then 1” 

‘Ty was my mother’s. room: I only had it 
renovated. By the bye, perhaps se would like 
another room—only I kept to tradition in giving 
you that.” 

“ Oh, I Hke to have {tb very much,” sald. the 
girl, earnestly, 

At the same moment a servant entered, and 
behind her a stately deerhound, who walked in 
as if the place belonged to him. 

Cariatine exclaimed, delightediy,— ; 

“Ob, what a beauty! I, didn’t know you had 
adog here. What’shispame? Colin? Colin,” 
she said, kneeling down by the hound, who wae 
licking her hands and face and wagging his tall in 
mejestic joy, “are you going tolove mea great 
deal! Yes ?’’—with her cheek on bis rovgh coat, 
** You are a dear old fellow tossy so, But how 
did he come here, Albert ?” 

** Donald—-at Stratharlie, you know—-wrote to 
me after I left that the dog pined ; so I told him 
to send him here. . Colin, old boy, are you 
coming to talk to me, too! But here are 
some lettera for you, Christine, 

“From Pelbam!” she said, and broke open 
the envelope. Ten she recollected that the high 
tea, which had been prepared, was waiting, and 
took her place. 

The talk was. principally question and an¢wer. 
She wanted to know a)l about the house and the 
neighbourhood, and Dslmar told her what he 
could; bud bis college acquaintance would hardly 
have credited this was the man who had been 
able to keep a whole table interested, 

He gave Christine bare facte—no comment, no 
touch here and there to give point and colour ; 
and it was no Wonder these were lacking, for to 
keep up any talk at all wasa terrible effort. ~ 

The home-coming was scarcely bearable to 
him ; he had miscalculated his own strength and 
old memories, Old hopes that he ought to have 
done with had never been stronger than on this 
aubuvon evening, He was glad:when Christine 
took up her letters, 

‘* They are in London,” she said.“ They bave 
taken chneds Souk Ken How long 
does it take to get from here to ¥ 

“ About an hour and a-half by fast trains.” * 

‘* Then we shan’t beso far. We can often see 
them.” 

He did not answer this. She glanced at him 
as he sat in the ge pine Bercy se 
longing to go to him . anything 
troubled him—tif she could help him, But. she 
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vaguely afraid of a rebuff, ang i 


or 
she tried to check the sinking at hy 


, 
She folded up her letters, She would ty 
r m, and. sbealing across the wide 
mg gr nig ee. 
twilighh juab showed its » 
marble consoles and fisiiien 


wered carpets and rich rugs. A | 
polished rosewood shining ot © 


the d plano, and 
ir 
ss and then st | 


‘were Irresistible. The 
soft, rich slo dud to the evening afr, 
and the heart of the player grew toothed ani 


b. ; 
PBat the lstener ? He started up at firth with 
the impulse to stop her—to tell her never t 


‘play that. Then be leant his face sgaint 


the lintel of the window, fighting down with 
—_ force the agony that threatened to master 


How he had looked forward to this very tins 


—dreamed of it; but, oh ! not Hke this! not to | 


look back eternally to the “mighthave been"— 
not to be “racked his own paseions, Hs 


by 
light, | might have added—bad he known what gsve to 


that moment one'of ts sharpest stings—not to 
bear this load of self-reproach. 

He lifted himself after a few minutes—ihey 
had not seemed minutes tio him—and went into 
the drawing-room, ’ 

He would be the conqueror, not the conquered; 
and Christine, as she saw him; grew lighter 
hearted, She could be the David to this Sauil~ 
allwould be weil. ~ * 26 ; 

She built on faith’ and hope’ that night, bet 
the building did aot, and could not, last long 
ite foundations were only sand; And yet whe 
she asked herself of what 


money st command, unli authority over 
the household; she came and wend withoui 
question; che had her musie, her’ books, ‘her 


horse. ty—no. ‘The house was isolated, 


and those’ who made up the vielting world of 
Koights Milwood lived at an {nconvenient dis- 


tance.. nee 
Nothing passed beyond a few formal calls on 
elther side. - 


Besides, there seemed a tacit’ opposttion on 
Delmar’s part to any cultivation of clover terme 
of acquaintance, Probably few young wire: 
were more lonely than Obristine became—sbe 


who had.come from a school full of lively, bsppy — 


girls; from 2 town where she bad many friends 
and lived'a fresh, bright life: 

She bad never lived long in the country—she 
did not like it. Even the beauty could not com: 
pensate for the sameliness and dulness. 

Bat she could have borne that if home ba 
been home—if she had not felt .that in giving 
herself to one map she had.cat herself off from 
the rest of her kind. © 

She could have weleomed interference eved 
with her movements—that,. at least, would have 
shown some interest—anything but this deadly 
let-alone, 

What did it mean—what had she dove or lef: 
undone?. What had come between them from 
the very sitar, as {t were? If he would tell her 

feult, Even unkindness of word would 


live one lifeand he another—as far apart a li 
were strangers, ~ 

i fo me different in the too brief time 
when she had heen only the d_ bride 
not bound, Then he had been with her col 
stantly—then they had had so much in o.mmon; 
now, how often did she see him? He wrove sod 
worked in his study—she in the drawirg.room 
her own sitting-room. They sometimes rode ‘ 
gether, or went on the river, but not often. 

beagle hen be talked fo bis urllilant fase 
but ib was studiously of subjects ontalde personal 
nee te could Lone feel herself veatet 

ordinary tance. 

She was nod eek, There were times wheo 

she resented such treatment—-when ber pride 
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though that was, 
wearied herself with conject with 
od Sudeas'hs Sin vente c odiae 
ee cil ict Wis hae te be cea bs 
; bat, then, was that her fauls? She could 
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Which was true, for the len evenings 
a new trial to her, : oa 
She lingered by the table. If he would on} 


sparkled, and she uttered an exclamstion, as 
saw & favourite view of her own, expressed in 
Ley picturesque phrases, ines Ping seemed 
ease to vantage of all and 
beauty of the language he wrote in, acy 

“Why, that’s just whet I have always 
thoughs!” she exclaimed ; “only you have put 
(t 20 well, Whas are you going to do with ist 

“Send {t to the Harmony,” still writing. 

“That's the paper you. wrote for at Oxford 
you told me aboutit, May I read the rest?’ 

“ Tf you like,” 

There were bub two follos written besides 
what she had ey seen. She read those 
uate. Delmar ed up as she lsid them 

2 9 


“e 


“Tf you are this morning, Christine, 
eg your ” be said, looking oh hls 


She came closer i 
bis yas oc to bim, putting one hand on 
‘Albert, will you let me read some other 
things you.have written? @ud you must have 
the Megezines and papers old things have been 
me 3 in, I have wanted to ask you’ so 
° You can have them {f you like.” 
But you'll have to them out, unless, I 
may look ; and perhaps you wouldn’t Ike that.” 
1 will get some for you,” he anewered, in the 
same matter-of-course way, neither showing 
sasure nor at her request, 
«Ebanks, I see you before I go?” 
Tl nee you to the eta of course.” 


And when she came down she found him walt- 





CHAPTER XU 


“ Serrtep down {nto humdrum married life,” 
Mrs, Elmburet sald, when she came to ses the 
Cilfford’s house all spick and span, with new 
furniture, and painfully bright and clean. The 
house was fn 8 street in South Kensington—s 
ao . and the pee was < many years 
old, WAS & Very one, an la 
lived fn ft, Maddie was projecting f prd seus 
entertainments in ker doli-house on a large scale; 
she was to be wery gay indeed ; and her 
aunt, w was now living near, had already 
introduced several friends of her own. Maddie, 
who had always lived in country places, delighted 
London, spite of Pelham’s decided 

for the country. But at present the 

ttle bride was supreme—perhape in s few years’ 

time his likes might have their weight. But 
Maddie never looked forward very far, 

Mrs. Elmburst was removing her bonnet 
before luncheon in her niece’s dressip¢-room—a 
room fall of gay chintzes and useless little 
articles on the toilet table: Maddie looked like a 
sunbeam as she answered her aunt’s remark,— 

‘“*Homdrum! ob, no! I am going to be 
awfully gay.” 

" Pelham like that?" 

" Ho likes what I do, and I like driving and 

g and going out every night of my life— 
ag poor Christine, ehut up in that country 


“Ab!” said Mes, Elmhurst, with an afr of 
interest, ‘do you see or hear of them at all?” 

The girl changed colour slightly. 

“ Christine writes,” she sald, “ that’s all, but 
I expect to see her every day. I don’t know 
much about them. Auntie, remember she knows 


= 


“Bat why such warty: You have done only 
an everyday , and she'll find ft out in the 
d will tell her, Nobody fs 

the wotse; you are much bappler, and 
Albert has married so soon it proves 1 was right 
eer him, You and he might meet perféctly 

“No,” sald Maddie, with a look of terror, “I 
wouldn’t for worlde—and let him come across 
Pelham | I would die first. You musen't eay a 
word, auntie; Iam only thankfal they are not 

London, Who's got the white houses now?” 

“We let it while you were abroad, bud it is 
empty now. Is that a cab stopped at the door, 
Maddie?” 

Maddie looked from the window. 

* It’s Obrlstine!" she said, half In dismay ; 
"now, auntie, if you love me, remember, I 
ian ode Dore wt eras leaving you?” 

She ran down, was fu the drawing-room 
before the servant ushered in Christine. But it 
was not Maddie the new-comer first noticed—as 
her brother roseshe sprang to his outstretched 
arms, clinging to him in a joy that left no room 
for thought for anyone else. She could not half 
avalyse that joy, for ehe had seen him only a few 
months ago, tut she felt ab home, at rest, as if 
for a litle while she might live In the sunshine 
with the love that had never disappointed her. 

“ My darling—my own Christine,” aaid Clifford, 
kissing her again and again, “how glai I am to 
see your dear face! And how pretty you are, 
prettier than ever! What have you done to 


yourself { 

“ Nothing,” she said, turning to her sister, 
“he is partial, Maddie, dear, isn’t he? And 
indeed, Pel, you need vot go far from home to 
satisfy your taste for beauty.” 

etniled, and fully believed Chriatine was 

t, That her husband did fs nob so certala, 

is affection for his sister bad thau touch of 

romance which made him take almost as much 
pride in her as in his wife. 

They presently eat down to luncheon, and talk 
flowed fast and merrily. There was so much to 
side, friends to be asked after, 

and discuss, Obristine thoroughly 
enjoyed this hour, and the warm atmosphere of 
was like soft rains to thirsty fowers, 

Wall, e-gy longs ig ag ‘“ 
me ‘ she to Maddie, 

pn Can I get for you what you 





**Were you golog ont, Maddie?” asked 
Christine, “don’t stop for me, pray. Pel will 
keep me company.” 

I was going shopping with auntie,” sald 
Maddie, “ but 1 ehould not think of {tb now ycu 
are here,” 

"Oh, do; that fs treating me like a stranger, 
and we are sisters, I shall uct leave till the Inst 
train,” sald Christine, ‘‘and 1 am sure you love 
shopping.” 

Maddie yleided ; she would come back straight 
from the shop, she said, while Pelham asked his 
slater if she could not etay the night. 

“T told Albert I shonld come by the last 
train,” she said, 

* But you can telegraph ¢ ” 

* Another time, Pel, dear,” said she, gently. 

When aunt and. niece were fairly off, Christine 
turned from the drawing-room window, and pui- 
fog a stool to her brother's feet, sab down and 
laid her head on his knee, Instantly his hand 
was on the chestnut halr, drawing it off the brow, 
innocent with that finest {Innocence that is born, 
not like a child’sa of fgnorance, but of pure ~ 
thought. It had another look, too, that Olifford 
did not like so well—a certain patience, What 
did a girl of eighteon want with patience } 

“So my little Christine bas given up her 
liberty,” he sald, ad last ; “and I though she 
was going to give her heart to study and—me,” 

"Did yout because I never thought about 
lovers? That was blind of you. But I haven't 
taken away avything you bad, Pel. You must 
think I have a very small heart,” 

“Were you very disappointed I couldn’t be at 
your marriage, Christine?” 

“Ah!” said she, quickly; ‘don’t speak of 
that. It couldn't be helped, bub I could have 
crled my heart out over it, 1f you hadn’t wished 
me not to walt, I wouldn’t bave been married so 
soon, We had made a compact, don’t you re- 
member! And I kept mine.” 

“And I broke mine,” sald Clifford, with a 
Geeper self-reproach than she fathomed then. 
"Well, darling, you know I thought of you, you 
know I always think of you. I should have 
Uked you to have been a iittle while with me 
before I gave you up, tnough F knew Ff contd 
never keep you long.” 

“Why not!” said she, {n genuine amuse- 
ment, 

*€Oh, Christine! Well, ft was lucky for Del- 
mar he got the first chance, for there wouldn’t 
have been sach a clear field if you had once come 
out in London society.” 

'* Yea, there would,” said she, softly, 

The answer encoursged him to put a question 
he bad been longing to put, and which no woman 
would have thought of,— 

“Then you are happy!” he zald, with the 
eagerness of one who Ie trying to lay to rest a 
doubt, 

She looked up with such a bright, arch 

4,— 

“Why, you dear old boy, did Ib ever cross 
you that I wasn’t? O- did you think, with a 
man’s conceit, that I couldn’t be happy without 
you?” 

* Well, I suppose it fs a coul question to ask a 
wife only jus) out of the honeymoon,” aaid Clif- 
ford, with a relieved laugh ; “but I worry about 
you so much, and I knew Delmar ao slightly at 
college,” 

** You must come down and know him betier 
then. You two murt like cach other, Pel.” 

* Yes, dear, of course,” sald Pelham, hastily ; 
ho she would not lift thove grey eyes and 
look at him es she had done that night in the 
{nn at Koights Miiwood. 

Then they talked about old childish doings, 
and college and school days, and about Chris- 
tine’s momentous visit to the Lonedales. They 
were [n town, near Mancheeter-square, she heard, 
And go the time went on pleasantly, till Maddle 
and tea came In; and the cory five o’clock was 
followed by music till the seven o'clock dinner, 
After that there was little time before Christine 
bad to stari for the train, and between nine and 
ten ehe was out sgain fa the country with a clear 
moon shining down on her, 

Uader that same moon, up and down, walling 
forthe last London train, Albert Delmar’s tall 
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figure paced, Evrlier in the evening he had been 
looking out the magez'nes Caristine had asked 
for, and fn ransacking his desk he had come across 
torsed in a corner, a faded roxebud. He had 
held ft in his hand for minutes, till the faint fra- 
grance that hung round it still had seemed over- 
powering, and he had flang it aside angcelly. 
Why should he keep it—as fools kept love-gages! 
Bat he had promised, and he might live a 
lie, he must nob, he could nod, break a promise, 
Ib wae nota love gage—at least, he cared nothin 
for 1t, but he had promised, and so he gx 

up again the neglected flower and put it away 
carefully ; and then it was time to meet Christine 
and he was restless to see her—nob for her sake 
but for Maddies. So the ten minntes he had to 
wait were like twenty. 

Bat even the last train to a retired country 
place must come in some time, and this crept in 
at last, as if ft were tired, and two passengers 
alighted, one of whom came up quickly to Delmar. 

“ Have you walted long?” she ssid, in her 
bright sweet way, slipping her band through his 
arm—" the train was so late, Are we to walk ? 
How jolly !” , 

“] thought you would rather not have the 
servants kept up,” said Delmar, who, to do him 
justice, always deferred to her wishes in such 
matters ; “and a mile is no more to you than te 
me. Have you had a pleasant day?” 

The question opened, Christine's budget. Either 
she wat warmed and refreshed by the inflaences 
of the day, and-was less chilled by his coldness, or 
he waa less cold, and she chatted like a school- 
giri all the way home. Delmar never checked 
her. His endless questlonings as to how far 
Maddie had been a free sgent In her marriage 
seemed partly answered when Christine sald she 
seemed very happy. More generous than Maddie 
he drew a lovg breath of rellef, though fresh 
doubts rose on that very fact. And Christine 
unconsciously added to this new perplexity by 
Seay, Sontralty, she hoped they would always 
be 20 happy. 


P 

“Why should she—I mean they—not be?” 
asked Delmar, with a sharp pang. 

“TI wouldn't say ib to anyone but you now she 
is Pelham’s wife,” said the girl ; *‘ but 1 have 
always thought that she {s the sort of person who 
is happlest with a new thing ; and she has no real 
sentigent, Marr to her takes the glory from 
love, Andaeo they will both grow weary of it.” 

“ Marrisge takes the glory from love in most 
cases,” sald Delmar, repeating her words sarcas- 
tically—and when he was sarcastic he was always 
more stinging than some men. ‘‘I am afraid 
you have picked up too much metaphysics in 
the Fatherland, Caristine. I wonder why you 
women always run each other down |” 

The last words weresaid impatiently as they 
reached the gate, and he held fit open for her, 
Shelooked up at him, hurt and indignant, with 
some words almost trembling on her lips ; but she 
cruehed them down with an effort, and went on 
inte the house, The brief sweetness oe and 
the dullness settled back persistently. ell, she 
would never open her lips again about Pelham end 
Maddie, or anything else of the kind, she thought, 
sore at heart. She could not understand him 
taking her up so sharply. 

“Is she happy?” Delmar thought, lngering 
in his stady, leaning his head on bis hand 
he etood by the mantelpiece. “Then was it 
her own free will? Was she fickle? Did 
forget me because I was away? I suppose so. 
She can’t help her woman-nature, Well, I am 
glad she is happy—I would not have her suffer 
But what does Christine mean—prating about 
things she does not understand? The jeslousy 
favourite sisters are prone to. Why shouldn’t it 
last? I would rather a thousand times she 
forgot me and were happy, than remember me to 
be wretched! Ob, Lina, Lina! If I conld—if I 
dared—see your face once again! ” 

His face was bent down. He did not hear the 
light step that croseed the threshold and then 


Fer 


paused. 
: Ohbristine had gone straight upstairs, but as 
she had begun slowly undressing had 


cooled ; she had remembered that she t be 
asleep before Albert came up. And to part from 
him without a word. He was troubled, she was 





sure? she must be more gy Hyg oom ready to 
resent his impatience. he threw on her 
dreseing-gown and stole downstairs, hesitating 
oo him wher once she was within the 
oor. 

Bat he had bowed his head down in his hands, 
and all her resentment died ont. What could 
she not forgive now !? 

She went forward to his cide, still half- 
fearfully. 

" Albert |” 

He lifted himeelf with a start, vexed that she 
had seen him—the more vexed becanse he knew 
the in his heart had been s disloyalty to 
her, drew back # little—she dared not offer 
eo a 2d ae 

I came to say good-night,” she faltered, 

“Why! Iam po. directly.” 

She stood allent for a second trying to frame 
the words she wanted. She looked so youvg and 
pure, standing with drooping head, like a child 
who has come to make confession and is half 
afraid and half- unwilling. , 

One of those rare gleams of softness came into 
his face as he looked at her. He remembered 

him, or had. He spoke more 
gently, stretching ont his hand to her. 


T 

5 
: 
FE 


was sorry she had been angry ; 
tand that. She could not ask 
to let her help him—no, never ; she might 
him again and she conld not bear that 

And yet he must have been unhappy, 
perhaps he would not mind {f she spoke of 
t. He had not let her go directly as he usually 


“ Good-night, then,” he sald, and looked into 
her eyes ax he gave the kise. 

Their wistfulnees must have told him what 
was In ber heart, for he released her and turned 


away. 

"There had been, perhaps, a keen recollection 
that he had been unjust and harsh, or a 
momentary comfort in holding that clinging form 
in the deep waves that had swept over him—he 
knew not; bat whatever it was Ib passed as it 
came. He would be sufficieat to himself, and 
Christine left him slone. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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An exceedingly curlous survival from pre- 
historic times in the shape of a good-sized lamp 
of “ bog butter” is in thé hands of the curator 
tarlo Archeological Museum. In Ira- 
land In the very old times the art of making 
butter was known, but the preservative effects 
of salt were as yet undiscovered, Nevertheless, 


the people of that age possessed some means of 
jen na or by in a bog being part of the 
ne Firkins of ib were frequently left there 


keeping, and from time to time these 
relics of prehistoric housekeeping are unearthed. 


recently (this year) in a bog near Danlavin, 
County Efidare, A piece of it was melted, and 
It tasted decidedly butterish. 


Anas Perrumes.—In the floor tf the tent or 



















pieces were 
wore oub so rapidly that a return to the old style 
of building was proposed. This consisted of 
cables made from the fibre of the aloe, There 





Tax exportation of marble to the United State, 


has almost ceased. It is only now and then tha; 
& cargo arrives at that 
ago & fleet of salliog 
annually from the famous Carrara quarries |p 
OF Gaiden aoieer - a bafldings seem to 
& 
stone-makera find little demand for marble tombs, 
slabr, or monuments. Granite has taken the 
place of marble everywhere, even in the ceme. 
terles where marble shafte and slabs were for. 
poses Pay han. : aire Bi ceryy Herm 
marble, not very c 
and looks well withou 
years. It also admits of » 


while a few years 
brought many cargos 


of the and the tomb. 


t touched up for 


polish, and doce 
not show the marks of rust by contact with metai, 


ae marble does, 


Foor sxmoxzs in Morocoo that are used for 


heavy traffic have been the subject of much con. 


cern to the engineers. Elm planks on oak string. 


materials employed, but these 


and twisted from fibre and are 


ootpaths. They are sufficiently clastic 
to be pleasant under the feet, and experience bas 
demonstrated that they are far more durable 
than any material heretofore applied for this 
purpose, 


Tas Maorl women of Australasia have their 
righte—flourishing ones. Generally they have 
little voice or ch in the selection of their first 
husbands, but they may, and frequently do, 
change them. A woman may trade her husband 
without so much as s comment from the pubile, 


neede no rev mean ca He turns 
her out of doors and both are free to remarry. 
That is all, Girls'are often betrothed irrevokably 
from infancy. 

Owngns of banana groves are often the 
masters of great a ee 
fralt money has not been 


of southern Africa iga party of waltzing ostriches, 
Their queer antics have been described thus :— 
“When there are a number of them, they will 
start off in the morning and after running s few 


to one aide or the other, while the 

stretched on a level with the back and the bed 
strikes the sldes; now on the now on the 
left, while the feathers are bri ae 


as to forget all that fs around him and 
approached and The male alone 
es sounds much like an effort to 
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FACETIZ. 


“Tue is carrylvg things, too far,” said Pat, as 
he reached the twentieth story of the building. 

Farmer: “Look here, my son, it is time to 
repair our mill, The artists are beginning to 
paint it.” 

“Nowe of your gaudy colours for me,” she 
sald to the man at she counter, “‘ Give me plain 
red and yaller.’ 

Provup Morngr: “Ob, John, the baby can 
walk!” Cruel Father: “Good. He can walk 
the floor with himself at night then.” 

“Do you think you can svpport me, George ¢” 
she asked, an hour after he bad proposed, 
“Yes, if you'll get om the other knee,” he 
seid. 

Cuotty: “I want a nice hat, one thatp—aw— 
will be becoming to my head, don’cher know!” 
Hatter: ‘* Yee, sir; here aresome stylish soft 
ones.” 

Tos Vourtrurs: “It’s hardly polite to read 
your paper st table, Mr. Hallroom.” The 
Victim : ‘I know, Mra, Shinnem, but ft takes 
my mind off what I'm eating.” 

Passenger: “Does the captain say whether 
we shall beat the record or not?” First Mate : 
"Yes; be sald that either the record or the 
boller must go.” 

Iv was intended as a gentle hint. ‘Our rule 
here,” he sald, “isto pay as you go.” * Qalte 
right,” replied the other, pleasantly ; but I am 
not going yet.” 

Mamua (impatiently): “Charlie, how many 
times have I told you to keep away from the 
udeboard?” Charlie; “I-don’t know, I can 
only count to "levep.” 

Mnxs, Newiywep: ‘‘ Would you work for a 
husband after marriage?” Mrs. Oldtired : “Not 
if [had to work as hard for one as you did before 
you got yours.” 

Barnzgr (fosinuatingly): “Your hair fe a 
trifle thin, sir.” Victim (grimly): “So is your 
chance of selling me a bottle of your justly 
celebrated hair restorer.” 

"Don't you want to leave footprints on the 
sands of tlae?” asked the mentor, “No,” 
auswered the young man, who is arabitious, but 
lazy. “I'd rather leave carriage ruts,” 

“Tat young Simkins is a 
fellow. He was talking to me al tn eooceiaa 
aod he was so clever.” " What did he say ?” 
ont didn’t say anything, but he put it ro 


Boarpes (warmly): ‘Ob, I’m kuowing to the 
tricks of your trade, Do you think I have lived 
fo boarding-houses twenty years for nothing?” 
Landind y (frigidly): “shouldn't be at all sur- 


“IT nave pever loved you so much as now,” 
he cried, “Oh, Harry!” she exclaimed, re- 
Proachfally, “And only last week you told me 
ons could love me apy more than you 


Ture is but one time In a man's life when he 
{a really : The brief period between the 
time when he’s got what he wants and the time 
an toe be doesn’t want what he’s 

Mas Pressty: ‘Mrs. Bingle says her husband 
bas kissed her Jarly every morning of their 
ee racers “T have 7 aye won- 

what gave that ex sattled 
baal pression 
i Tas Grema® Fins Derantwxnt, — Fireman : 

I have the honour to announce, captain, that 
the fire is in the fourth story, and oar ladders 
and hove will reach only to the second.” Osptata : 

ladeed Then we'll have to wait till the fire 
gets down to the second |” 


Acznt: “I have a most valuable work to ell, 
madam ; ib tells you how to do everything.” 
Lady (earcastically): “ Does it tell you how to 
get rid of a pestering agent?” Agent (promptly): 
“Ob, yes, madam, Buy something from him |” 

Mrs. Ports: ‘‘It was rather late when you 
came home last night. Where were you?” Mr. 
Potte: “Why, my dear, Wednesday night fs the 
regular weekly lodge meeting-night, you know, 
and. bts 6 Potts: “ Yes, of course, I 
know; but did you win or lose?” 

Docror : “I left you a dozen plils, and told 
you to take one every two hours, and yet there 
sre eleven left. You didn’ obey my orders.” 
Patient ; “ Yes, I did, doctor. I took the same 
pill every time. There was no use trying a new 
pill as long as I couldn’t swallow the first one.” 

Lirpzr: “How are you, Chipper? Haven’s 
seen you for some time. How are the family 
getting on?” Chipper: ‘‘They’re all golvg to 
the dogs, old man.” Llppsr: “You don’t say 
sol Why, what's happened? They were ai] 
right wher I saw you last.” Cilpper: Yes; but 
you see there's a Kennel Show fn town this after- 
noon.” 

Sweet Great: ‘Pa, the house next door was 
robbed lastnight.” Pa:''Mercy! Nextdoor?” 
Sweet Girl: " Yes, and the burglars have been in 
two or three houses on this terrace within a week.” 
Pa:"I know it! I know it! It’s terrible! 
Bat what can we do?” Sweet Girl: “I was 
thinking {t might bea good plan for Mr, Nice- 
fellow and me to sit up a few nights and watch 
for them.” 

Finst Sreancer (on railway train): “ So you 
are selling Professor Blank’s new books, are you } 
ae coincidence. I am Professor Blank.” 

Stranger : “ That so? Thea you wrote 
the very book I am agent for.” “ Yes. The 
hardest work I ever did was writing that book.” 
“ Well, well | That’s another strange coincidence. 
Mey hardest work Lever did was trying to sell 
t, 

“Gentlemen, I can’t lie about the horse. He 
is blind in one eye,” eald the auctioneer. The 
horse was soon knocked down toa citizen who had 
been greatly struck by the auctloneer’s honesty, 
and, after paying forthe horse, he sald: ‘‘ You 
were honest enough te tell me this horse was 

ind in one eye, Is there any other defect?” 
Yes, air, there ia, Hels blind in the other eye,” 
was the prompt reply. 


H1LOO 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY, 


Among those taking part in our 


FREE CASH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


HO ENTRANCE FEE WHATEVER. 
ist PRIZE £50. 2nd PRIZE £25. 
3rd PRIZE £15, 4th PRIZE £10. 


These money Prizes will be genuinely given away a8 an 
advertisement, among the Competitors who can re- 
arrange the following 22 letters to represent the names 
of four well-known wild apimals, selected by us, Vid + 


NIOL GERIT EPTNAHEL ABREZ. 


Send in your solutions at once, w receipt of which 
we will inform if correct, and give you full details 
of the Competition, with conditions, and date of closing. 
if you cannot solve all four names, do as many as you 
can, ge ge age ghee, gr for. No solution 
can be received after 19th April, 1899. Address :— 
Manager,’’ 214, Hornsey Road, 





LONDON. 


POMESTIC SERVANTS 
WANTED IN CANADA. 


For villages, towns, cities, and in the country dis- 





tricts, Advice be obtained in the United Kingdom 
from Agents and in Canada from Govern- 
ment Agents. Ladies’ ttees are also formed in 
many in Camada. Apply for ts and all 


and eee te the High 





Canada, 17, Victoria Street, London, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING 
Distinguished everywhere for Delicacy 
of Flavour, Superior Quality, and 
Nutritive Properties. Specially grate- 
ful and comforting to the nervous 
and dyspeptic. Sold in }-lb. and 4-Ib. 
Pog age 1-Ib. tins, labelled JAMES 

PPS & OCO., Lid., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 
BREAKFAST SUPPER 


EPPS'S COCOA 












TOOTH-ACHE 
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‘They at once check the Cough 
vemove the . 


and cause, 
One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Bold everywhere, Tins 1344. each. 


Keatings Jozenges 








TOWLES Su PILLS 


ron FEM ALCS 

COBRECT ALL MR SCULARITIBS, REMOVE AIL) 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing 90" 
en dato eter Boxes, 1/14 & 2/9 (con three 
i Se ey) ot all Chom Sent anywhere 
jem bebo by E. T. & Ose, 
ottingham. ent 
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SOCIETY. 


Tar PAncess of Wales will not be again at 
Sandringham until Whiteuntide, and porscibly 
uo before ths autumn. 

Tus Dake and Dachese of York have promised 
to visit Tenby on May 9:h to open the Victoria 
Pier, which has been constructed ab a cost of 
£10,000. Their Royal Highnesses will about the 
same time launch the new Royel yacht ab Pem- 
broke Dockyard. 

Tuk Qaren’s stay abroad does Her Majesty o 
wonderfal amount of good. Many of the forms 
and ceremonies uecessary here by Court etiquette 
are relaxed, aud the Queen has made herself a 
great favourite with the Nic ois, by many acts of 
kindness and courtesy. 

Tr ts.eaid that the Eaperor Wilifam intends to 
confer honorary rank in the German Navy upon 
the Duke of York. There are at present eight 
Tmperlal and Royal personages who are 2 la suite 
in the German Navy, and these are the E aperor 
of Rassia, the King of the Balgians, the King of 
Sweden, the Duke of Coburg, the Grand Duke 
Alexis Alexandrovitch (High Admiral of the 
Rasslan Navy), the Duke of Genos, the Grand 
Dake Coril Viadimirovitch, and the Duke of the 
Abruzz!. 

Tae Duchess of Coburg, who has been ill and 
couch depressed since her son’s death, will pro- 
bably come to Kagland about the middle of May, 
accompanied by her daughter, Princess Beatrice, 
to spend a quiet month at Balmoral with the 
Queen, It is rumoured that the Dachess will 
pase & considerable part of next summer at Birk- 
hall, Hor Majesty's picturesque old place ia Glen 
Maick, ucar Ediater, whish was several times 
her @utamon residence ia former years. 

THe Qaéen’s hobby has always been children, 
henee she takes an iaterest in every child in the 
many households of her widely-branched family, 
and shares every hope and fear that the parents 
have for their little ones, Ia this respect, the 
Duchess of York takes after the Queen. Babies 
ars, to. her, hugely interesting, The latest 
inventions in baby carrisges, baby foods, pretty 
baby garments, and the experience. of other 
mothers in the upbricging of their little ones 
will always command her attention. 

Tr ts possible that the young Dake of (Albany 
may have the offsr of the heirehip of the Duchy 
of Soxe-Coburg-Gotha if the Duke of ‘Connaught 
declines {t on behalf of hfs son and himself, and, 
falling that, i» would pass to Pcince Philip of 
Saxe-Coburg- Gotha, head of the Kobary sng 
whose wife is the eldest daughter.of the King o 
the Belgians, He hes a son of nearly twanty- 
ose, in en Austrian Hussar. regiment, end 
a daughter, who, although she is only seventeen, 
is the wife of Doke Ernest Ganthér of Schleawig- 
Holeteia, who i¢ immensely rich, and the only 
brother of the German Empress, 

Ir is generally supposed that the Queen does 
not pay for her photographs; but she pays 
exactly what everyone else pays who goes to 
same artist, oaly the Q 1een.doez nob go to the 
photographer, he fe commanded to attend on 
her, Tae studio is arranged at the Palace, and 
the Queen comes In attended by her servants 
and mafds of honour, The phot does 
the posing, and the whole operation takes about 
twenty minutes, after which the Queen thanks 
a and retires.. A Royal com- 
mand fs very eagerly. sought by photographic 
ortiat, as 1} means a large @ of income, 
No photos, however, may be sold the proofs of 
which have not beon submitted to and passed by 
Her Majesty. 

Priscess Beatrice will return to Eogland 
from the Continent towards the end of A 


with the Queen, ‘and will stay with Her | fat bam. Pound them well, and ther 
Majesty at Windsor until Whiteuntide, when | a wire sieve. Season carefully 


she will go to Germany for five or six weeks, 
The Princess Is to take a course of waters st 
Ktselogen, and will afterwards 


ya to 
Pelncess Louis of Bitten ad Helligeuberg, the |thoroughly. Press tightly into clean, dry j 
esse’s beautiful seat 


late Prince Alexander of 





which have been erected at Beckenham in com- | that the surface is quite level and em 
. 


memoration of the Diamond Jubilee on Tuoaday, 
May 16h, : 


STATISTIOR’: 


Tae average life of a ship ts twenty-six 
years. 

Tiere are 5,400 square miles of coalfields in 
Great Britain, 

Tue giant bees of India build combs 10f6,.in 
height, 

Ir fs computed that 1,590,000 acres of the 
earth's aurface are devoted to the ralaing of 
tobacco, 





GEMS. 


for courtesy. 


Taey who cheer have a share In the victory 
of those who fight. 

Teans, like raindrops, have a thousand times 
fallen to the ground and come up in flowers. 

Maks your compapy a rarity, and people 
will value it Men desplae what they can 
easily have. 

Nor until you make men self-reliant, {n- 
telligent, and fond of struggle — fonder. of 
struggle than) of help—not till then have you 
relieved poverty. 

Tax ultimate source of all conduct is charac- 
ter; and, as no river can rise higher than its 
source, 80 no life can be really parer or more 
elevated than the character which furnishes it 
with motives. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Craps on Toast.—Pat Into a chafing dish one 
tablespoonfal of butter. When melted add one 
tablespoonful of celery chopped very fine, Slightly 
thicken one-half eup of cream or milk with a 
little flour and one canful of crab, (Small crabs 
are sweetest.) Stir until you think enough 
moisture has evaporated, Add one tablespoonful 
of sherry ; saltand . Serve on thin slices 
of nice toasted . 

Savoury Cream Saxowicnrs —Thres penny- 
worth of good cream, two or three tens fuls 
of salmon or shrimp paste, half ® tnapovntl of 
chopped parsley, sale aud pepper, t 
brown bread. Whisk the cream carefully till 
just stiff, Stir tn Jightly the fish paste, add the 
parsley, and season well, Spread this mixture on 
the slices of unbuttered brown bread, and stamp 
out Into neat little rounds. A dast of red 
” Coraline” pepper on the ontside of cach fa very 
pretty. Serve on lace paper. 

Coprisx Cares.—Soak a pint bow! of codfish 
over-night. Next morning draip and add one and a 
half pints of raw sliced Irish potatoes, Cover 
with cold water, and when it reaches boiling point 
throw {t off and add fresh boiling water and cook 
until the potatoes are tender. Draic and mash 
well, and sdd a bib of butter and pepper, 
and moisten with a beaten egg, and encugh cream 
to form into round cakes qne and a 
thick, Roll each one-in flour, and fry 
until they sre a delicate browx, The i 
be boiling, and the cakes fried gently. 


gre 
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Porrep Hare.—Take whatever cold hare you 
may have, free it from shin and bone and weigh 
it. Then add to ib half Its ht in chopped 

rub through 
th powdered 
clove, mace, cayenne, salt, and a dust of castor 


gas 





Lirz fs not to ahort but there is always time 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus cheek-bone is the most sensitive part of 
the body. 

Tex drummer fo Servian regiments neve; 
carries the drum. It is placed on a two-wheeled 
cart, which is drawn by a hig dog just In advance 
of the drummer. 

Tas ink-plant of New Granada fe a curlosiiy, 
The juice of ir can be used as Ink without any 
preparation, At firet the writing is red, but 
after a few hours it changes to black. 

Tue tube of a 12 inch gun, which ts used jig 
some warships, has 50 spiral grooves {uside, 
which cause the shot to revolve at the rate of 
76 times per second av ft rushes through the sir, 

ConDENSED eggs are prepsred in Pusean 
Bavaria. First the eggs are dried, then reduced 
to # fine powder, which is placed in alr-tight cans, 
Thus a natritious food fs compressed into the 
amallest possible space, 

A meron has lately been iavented of convert- 
ing sawduat into smelting gaser, g after 
the matiner ix-which acetyleue gas fs manufac. 
tured. It Is expected to revolutionise the iron. 
making indastry. 

A Person who has totally lost the zense of 
hearing in one ear, although he may imagine 
that the defect is of little consequence, cannot 
locate the direction of a round to eave his life 
even when the centre of disturbance is quite neat 
him. 

Att feline animals have poisonous breath, 
which serves as av anesthetic on their prey. 
This is the foundation of the old belief thst cate 
sometimes suck away child’s breath. Mice are 
stuplfied into insensibility to pain through the 
game procens. 

Ove of the most remarkable Instruments on 
record has been rocentiy completed, and actually 
measures one-millionth part of a second. The 
instrument ie necessarily very complicated, bui 
the vibrations of a very sensftive tuning-fork 
form the basis of the measuring process. 

Tam Mexicans have @ queer way of burying the 
dead. The corpse is tightly wrapped in matting 
and placed in a coffia hired for about a shilling, 
Oce or two netives, as the case may be, place the 
coffia on their heads and go at @ trot to the 

ve, where the body is interred, and the ccffia 
then returned, 

A supresRanzaxn city exists in Gallcta, 
Austrian Poland, which contains a population of 
over 1,000 men, women, and children, many of 
whom have never seen the light of day. It ie 
called the City of the Salt Mines, and hasa town 
hall, a church, a theatre, &c, The church hes 
severs! statues, all carved from rocksalt. 

A BOOT-BLACKING machine has lately been 
patented, the model of which shows a suitable 
framework, a rest for the foot, a reservoir to 
contain liquid blacking, and “bruehes that suto- 
matically apply it to the boot. The machire can 
be worked by electricity, or with @ spring, or on 
the penny-in-the-slot principle. 

Ove of the grandest and most costly buildings 
in Benares is the Monkey Temple, which was 
dedicated to Brahma, The design of this straoge- 
looking temple ie both stylish and attractive, snd 
the interior is admirably fitted ovt for the 
accommodation of the numerous monkeys which 
occupy fo, ¢ 

‘Tx cows in Belgiom wear earrings, ‘This is 
in accordance with the law, which decrees tbat 
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: Navcricvs.-— The alr-tight com ent theory in the Bon.—Without intimate practical knowledge of the 

ROTICES To CORRESPONDENTS. building of ships was copied the nahtilus. The | work, only to be gained by regular apprenticeship, it is 
shell of thig creature has a number of celle or com part- | impossible for you ever to become amanasor, though you 

t —_—a ments into which alr or water be admitted, | might in time, entering asa clerk, become cashier 


7. &—Vienna. ness causdofdelay. Have written 


explaining. = 

0, &8—Copper is tender up to a shilling, 
silver up to two Ani 

Beazy,—The _— proclaims war only on the advice 
of her responsible ministers, 

Ayxious Morren.—You have no legal right to inter- 
fere with your son’s courtship. 

Jack Tan.—It ls against the roles to carry matches 
on board a moderm man-of-war, 


mas cbant en noe al a family varie, is pro- 


. A. B.—The takes ell bis wife's property 
: — 


husband 
_at her death if she does not make. 


Sierer-mv-Law,—Marriaga with = deceascd wife's 
sister bas jast been legaliaed {in tha Isle of Man. 
Inquisenvs.—The “freedom ” of a city ia a purely 
honorary distinction. It ggmveys mo sighta or privi- 
leges. sth 
Ooz.—Matriagé between cousins of any d-creo is legal 


in this country, sud the obildren of such marriages are 
legitimate. : 


lemon taken 
every hour. 

Pook Manis ~—+An affiliation order can be applied for 
within twelve months of the last payment on account 
of the child. or 

Yourc Mataow.--You may apply to the justices for a 

ot if you have a “ cunsctentions 
objection” to 


Wat1s,—Monte Oarlo ts part of the independent - 
situated ‘a 


cipality of geographically in the 
south-east corner of France. 


Raven.—White of egg beaten with loaf sugar and 
rélicves hoareeness—a teaspoonful to be 


; Gparusn.—A parent be-required to com 
tote tnarde tha support of Wrand-ahron if they 


become chargeable to the parieh. 

Majpis.—A i lemon di in salt will coon 
ruin Schaal: “Well wash ith warns pe after- 
wards, aad dry with soft dusters. : 

Pzo.—Only sure cure is an operation electricity, 
ures cued city lo padeaeek teh a phoeeine 

very good. 


F.?. ¢ extends for forty years from the 
aks ui pootonie. or seven oem does the death of 
the author, whichever ‘s the longer period, 


Famzen.—You can he r 


Damr.—Add a little to the water with 
which the floor is . Tt will take away that 
close anol], and raake the room delightfully fresh. 


eg th Teeeaap ae ear ee ar 
fente may party aggrieved, but he 
should first cok his neighbour op have the pruning 


Daxsevsx.—The polka dance was Introduced into 
z d 2 Boheuia, It was invented between 1536 
ot gig mals and obtained ite name in Prague 


Nox-Musica —The term means music which ts 


F 


AM. W.~—T, the spots first ¥ a a 
moat of the and a rubbing with turpentine will. 


CoxxarsvToR. It ts shasta sppceosiry by write, 00 
oaly one side of the paper, . you must enclose 
stamps if desire your contribution to be returned, 
Your is only fair, . © 


Auatece Ooox. —You can elther hang them up tn an 
alry place or keep cold, . 





enab‘ing the nautilus to float or sink at will. 


Lear Year.—Ninetoen hundred is not # leap year. 
The. next lon ee will be 1904. The reason that 
one year been ‘‘dropped” ti that the addition 
of one day to each fourth year more than makes up the 

clency in the calendar year. 


Jeeren.—We are not aware of any cure for mice half 
60 effectnal ae a cat ; dosing the holes with ebloride of 
Mme-or flowers of sulphur is sometimes effectual, but 
where the active rodents are plentiful they 
See 

one, 


ee is no rule to follow tp order to 


water of the: at 
G. B.—You are right the reyal person. 


oa laid down by that every 

enowpad head of inpepo,eccevting Turkey. de 

soended from one or other of two who Shout 
ago. ; 


one hundred and fifty yeers 


WHAT SHOULDA KOUNG MAID DO? 





mn ee ee nee elt do? 
There shoald et vaio, 

a6 ead 4 

With an new, 

And just two, 


MN 
Ton ehat 






































































































































































or Gonfidential and managing clerk; highest recom- 
mendation and influence would be necessary even for 
this advancement, 


xs. K—Take two cups cf boiled zice and mix 
with half « pint cf milk while the rice is warm. Ii 
cold rice ts used great care should be taken that the 
lumps are well broken. Stir in one pint of flour, inte 
which one heeped teaspoonful of baking powder has 
been thoroughly mixed, one teaspoonful of sugar, one 
of sait, and one well-beaten egg. Beat.the batter til? 
it is very smooth, before baking on the griddle. 


Formed Bie may be preverved in several ways. 
If you rub the uh with butter it wil) keep them ior 
mnonths. Ancther mode is to apply with a brush » 
solution of gum arabic to the 

eggs therein, let them dry, and afterwards puok ther 
in dry charcoal-dust.\ Steeping them tn sweet oil 
answers the purpose for a yéar. Bolling for a minute 
ans were for & month, 


J. 0.—Make a usedof the following mouth-wash two 
or three times a day. Dissolve two ounces wf refined 


borax in three pln hot water; before it becowes 
quite cold, add to it one teas vi of tnobure of 
myrrh and one ter fal of comphor, Keep 
in a glass-o 4 bottle. Oae winexiase of this solu- 
tion added to a plot of tepid water ts sufficlent for 


one application. 


Inpustry.-—A nice larg: sponge and play ot Warts 
water tn which a little soda water Las been ved is 
best for this. Wring the «ponge out of the water and 
wipe the wall till all dirt is removed. a at the 
tep and work downward, tarning and ing the 
sponge sv ft gets soiled. The water must be changed 


often, or the waile will look streaky. Quite cheap 
Sponges, such ag coachmen use, are best. 
Mriza& cy Des.—It may not be bie ta get the 


stains out by nny short of ing upon the 


Biaee rubbing carbonate of soda upon the damp 
stains; leave that exposed to the air, them ringe 
and if necessary renew the Dbileaching; this will 


actually remoye t.¢ printed lettering from flour bags ; 
“ may wash the stains with a solution of:cxalic 


Sauisn.—Take it ont of ite frame, lay a plece of 
cloth moistened with rain- water on {t, and Jeave it for 
awhile to take up the dirt from the pleture, Several 
applications may be req to secure a perfect 
result, Then wipe the picture very gently with a tuit 
of cotton wool damped with absolutely pure linseed oil. 
Gold frames may be Gleaned with a freably cut. onion ; 
they should be wiped with a soft. aponge wetted with rain- 
water afew hours after the application of the onion, 
and must finally be wiped with a soft rag. 


Prant.—in preserving jam to every od of ripe 
fruit use three-quarters of a pound of lump suger. 
Place sugar and fruit ta a pan aud allow it 
to stand near or by the aide of tue then etir it and 
bring it to the boil It must be well skimmed. Alin- 
mer till it will stitfon and then putin pots for use, 
For jellies, to every pint of juice obtained, after pressin, 
and ¢ from well ripened froit, allow one pour 

eugar. iiioe ‘hus come to the boil, 
skim well and add the sugar, stir the jolly atesdily till 
all the sugar has disappeared and boil, »ct simmer, from 
eight to twelve minutes, 


Hany Brav.— One oxtail, ons bone, one tablespoon 
oat ape Pg carrot, one ternip, two culona, three 
blades of , banch of sweet herbs, ¢wo tablespoon: 
fuls flour, three quarts water, salt. and pepper. Put tho 

in the soup pot with the. water; add te it the 
Soe tall and let apt on ve =e 

opped, the turnip cat u © 00 an er 
peewee: yet ob ae pot aot boll for at louat two 
ra ; soak the tall in hot water for balf-ca-hour, and 
dry it; cat up Into joints; rub each pleca over with 
flour ; bm chepyed tnd in a utew pan; when hot fry 

an 


the ptoces of tail tili they are 
o there out and fry the carrot, and eut 






and grad: add it to the 
salt a ror mar if liked, 
ab of Harvey sauce; boll for five 












Tax Lowpow Rusper can be sent to 


free Three- Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
Saaliee steer pues 
rc on! 
Bight Shillinge and Bightpence, post-froe. 


Aix Back Nouweens, Pants and Vorvwes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.-—Part 455 is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 


post free, Rightpence. Also Vol LXXI., bound in 
doth, 4s. 6d. 


Tux INDEX ro Vou. LXXL ts now Ready; Price 
One Pemny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 

Aw Lerress fo x AppReseKp TO THE Exoron 
ov Tar Lowpow Rxapen, 26, Oathorine Strvet, Strand, 
w.o. 





a", We cannot uadertake to return rejected manu 
pts. 


April 1, tao. 
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